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For the Woman’s Journal. 
GOODBYE. 


BY VANE. 





One more for thee, the last of many a strain, 
Poured at thy feet by my full heart’s o’erflow, 
The longing hope has grown a lingering pain, 
And I, so weary, I must let it go. 
Ab me! my heart, that wastes itself in vain, 
Sobs all its grief in one despairing cry; 
That flower is dead which blossomed for us twain, 
Lost, bud and branches, thou hast let it die,— 
Goodbye! 
It grew so long with scanty dew of grace, 
Yet had for comfort some delicious hours, 
When tears and kisses rained down on its face, 
Like tropic sunshine mixed with tropic showers; 
Now; missing these, and missing any care, 
Or tender smile, or glimpse of bending sky,— 
Poor little blossom! no one finds it fair 
Or cares to tend it, therefore let it die,— 
Goodbye! 
Thy heart no more has reom to shelter me, 
There is no smallest grace that thou canst give; 
I gave my heart, my songs, myself, to thee, 
Had given life, that thou might’st happier live! 
But this is idle—henceforth thou art free 
From any mute reproach of pleading eye, 
The time long dreaded now has come to me, 
I feel how vain were clasp, or kiss, or cry,— 
Goodbye! 
Yet not goodbye to memories, bitter-sweet, 
By every old strain stirred, by every day-dream 
brought, 
When, touched by Music’s fairy fingers fleet, 
This withered flower will blossom in my thought; 
Will bloom a moment with the olden grace, 
As if some hearts that loved it well, were nigh,-— 
Then fade as quickly, leaving in its place 
A pain so poignant I shall pray to die. 
Goodbye! 
And not goodbye to any kindly deed 
Or service—small or great—that I can give, 
Unstinted, measured only by thy need,— 
These shall be thine, the while we both shall live. 
Only goodbye to hope, to clasp and kiss, 
And the unvoiced, sweet greetings of the eye,— 
The precious things which loving hearts most miss, 
’Twixt thee and me, henceforth no more. Goodbye! 
Goodbye! = 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


CENTENNIAL BELLS. 
BY MARY F. BARNES. 





Centennial bells, ring out! 
That all the world may know, 
That just one hundred years ago, 
Our fathers made us free, 
By fighting in the van! 
Centennial bells, ring out! 
For children wish to know 
Who was made free, and who the foe? 
Parents, reply that you and I 
Are free by blood of men. 
Centennial bells, ring out! 
For every man of work or play, 
Will freely give to make the day 
The people’s day—when Liberty 
Shall rule the happy land. 
Centennial bells, ring out! 
And tell the truth, with voices loud; 
Say unto all the thoughtless crowd, 
That half God's children are not free, 
That half are ruled by men. 
Centennial bells, ring out! 
Wake noble men from sleep profound, 
To break the chains, by which are bound 
The waiting, throbbing, mother hearts, 
All o’er the land. 
Centennial bells, ring out 
The old, old law of Might! 
When mothers, black and white, 
Could not their children own, 
While laws were framed by men. 


Centennial bells, ring out! 
That all the world may know 
That Man, as Woman’s foe, 
From this Centennial ends, 
And lifts from her the ban. 
O bells, ring out once more! 
Let all the earth rejoice, 
That Womans power and voice 
Shall equal be with Man’s, 
In carrying out God’s plans. 


Centennial bells! we ask 
If angels hear thy tones? 
As oft they heard the moans 
Of Woman’s pleading voice, 
Appealing to her child, to Man, 
For equal human rights. 
South English, Iowa. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


Many of us heard, with fear and trembling, 
that Woman Suffrage was to be first tried in 
Wyoming. A political step which confessed- 
ly belonged to an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion was to be tried under the rather rare con- 
ditions of a new community. Nobody would 
have selected Wyoming as the appropriate 
seat fora great University, an art-museum, 
or a quarterly review; and yet Woman Suf- 
frage, which was in some respects a later 
fruit of time than any of these, was to be 
tried there. If indeed these other institu- 
tions had been introduced and had failed, we 
should not have said that the institutions 
were impracticable, only that the community 
was not ripe. But we knew that if Woman 
Suffrage were introduced and failed, it would 
have the benefit of no such charitable allow- 
ance. It seemed therefore a dangerous exper- 
iment to try. Should the new system suc- 
ceed, it would not gain the same credit as if 
it had succeeded in Massachusetts or Michi- 
gan; but should it fail, the failure would be 
proclaimed quite as loudly as in an older 
State. So it really seemed to be an experi- 
ment under circumstances of great risk and 
little gain. On the other hand we were grate- 
ful to have the plan introduced, even under 
the greatest disadvantages; and it is some- 
thing to chronicle that it has now sustained 
itself in Wyoming for four years; and that 
the severest thing said of it by a critic evident- 
ly determined to make out the worst case is, 
that it “thas resulted in making everything 
just as it was before, only a little more so.” 

Very well, if that is the worst that can be 
said, itis a great deal. It would be well for 
Southern reconstruction, for instance, if the 
enfranchisement of the blacks found no se- 
verer criticism. There is no limit to the 
evils which have, according to hundreds of 
party newspapers, followed from that South- 
ern experiment; yet the nation is likely to 
sustain negro suffrage, in spite of these ob- 
jections. Can it be that Woman Suffrage, 
even in Wyoming, has thus shamed its foes 
and reduced their complaints to such a mini- 
mam? 

Again, this very statement, taken from the 
Danver (Col.) News and reprinted in the last 
Woman's Journat, makes the most astound- 
ing assertions as to the class of women who 
have been enfranchised in Wyoming. It as- 
serts that the whole number of women voters 
in that territory is but 1500 and that 300 of 
these, or one in five, are women of notorious- 
ly disreputable lives. Probably the state- 
ment is an outrageous calumny, but suppose 
it for a moment to be true. If it be true, 
then Wyoming has already set at rest one of 
the most prevailing fears as to Woman Suf- 
frage; the fear, namely, that women of bad 
character would vote and women of good 
character would not. For if, in a territory 
where one woman in five is a prostitute, Wo- 
man Suffrage does absolutely no harm, and 
leaves all ‘‘as before,’’ the result dispels for- 
ever all fear that the bad will outrate the 
good in communities where such notorious 
women do not number one in a hundred 
, Viewed in this light, the statement in the 
Denver News is really an important contribu- 
tion to the Woman Suffrage argument. 

I have always maintained in the Woman’s 
JournAL that the great objects to be secured 
by Woman Suffrage were not the reformation 
of the community as a whole, though no doubt 
some influence in that direction might be ex- 
pected,—but two great ends for women them- 
selves, namely Self-Respect and Self-Protec- 
tion. There is abundant evidence, through 
public and private testimony, that the women 
of Wyoming do feel that these results have, 
in some considerable degree, been attained, 
although the very small proportion of women 
in the territory makes the success less perfect. 
If now thisis true, and if, even by confes- 
sion of opponents, everything else is ‘‘as it was 
before,” it is a satisfactory showing for Wo- 
man Suffrage, so far. 

In this region, moreover, we must cherish 
the old-fashioned opinion that the deliberate 
testimony of a single well known man, who 
puts his name to what he asserts, may justly 
outweigh the hasty observations of even the 
| most slashing correspondent of the most en- 
terprising newspaper in Colorado. The man 
who writes to the Denver News, for instance, 
may be counted by his friends the peer of Judge 
Kingman of the Supreme Court of Wyoming; 
but the difference is, in the latitude of New 
England, that the very name of the corre- 
spondent is here unknown, whereas that of 
Judge Kingman is well and honorably known; 








known in New Hampshire, where he was 
reared; known in Massachusetts, where he 
was a prominent member of one of the best 
classes that ever graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege; aclass incliding such men as Judges 
Lowell and Bacon, Ex-President Hill of Har- 
vard, Rev. Dr. Means, Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Gen. H. B. Sargent, Charles C. Perkins, 
and Charles A. Dana. Remembering Judge 
Kingman very well, I must say that his opin- 
ion would outweigh that of a good many 
anonymous newspaper correspondents, in de- 
termining my opinion. And this is what he 
says of the matter: — 


‘*We have just had another election, and at 
no time have we had so full a vote. Our wo- 
men have taken a lively interest, and have 
voted quite as universally as the men. Their 
influence has been felt more than ever, and 
generally on the side of the best men. Sever- 
al candidates have been defeated on account 
of their want of good characters, who expect- 
ed success on party grounds. Itis the general 
sentiment with us now that it will not do to 
nominate men for whom the women will not 
vote. Is not this a great step in advance ? 
When candidates for oftice must come with a 
character that will stand the criticism of the 
women, or be sure of defeat, we shall have a 
higher tone of political morals. 

‘IT hear it urged abroad that Woman Suf- 
frage is not popular in Wyoming, but I hear 
nothing of the kind here. All parties now 
favor it. Those who once opposed it oppose 
it no longer, while its friends are more and 
more attached to it, as they see its practical 
benefits and feel its capacity for good. No 
one that I hear of wishes it abolished, and 
no one would dare propose its repeal. 

“The women are beginning to feel their 
power and influence, and are growing up to a 
wider and stronger exertion of it. I think I 
can see a conscious appreciation of this ina 
higher dignity and a better self-respect 
among them. They talk and think of graver 
subjects and of responsibilities which ennoble 
them.”’ ?. W. Ht. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Epitors Journat.—Tradition is not so 
strong in a new country as in an old one. All 
history shows this, and California is an evi- 
dence. The old conventions, transported 
across the Rocky Mountains, have lost some- 
thing of their prestige and power. In almost 
every respect, society, here, is unlike that of 
the Kast. 

Religiously, California is full of the secu- 
lar spirit. People are disposed to weigh re- 
ligion in the same scales as they weigh their 
wheat. If I am not mistaken, this State first 
set the example of wholly disuniting Church 
and State. Not a church is exempted from 
taxation. Ecclesiastical possessions are put 
down on the assessors books just as any oth- 
er property. And this is as it should be, and 
will be, everywhere, by-and-by. 

Politically, too, the same spirit rules. The 
Independent element is a strong one. Party 
ties are weak. Men are restless under politi- 
cal bonds. On the last State election, two 
years since, the Independents swept the State. 
Later, they sent Booth to the U. S. Senate. 
This year, as the campaign goes on, there is 
constant snapping of chains on every hand. 
Political matters are mixed. Scratching is 
popular. Three parties with various compli- 
cations are in the fleld. How it will come 
out is yet to be seen. In any event, the re- 
sult will embrace more or less of the impulse 
of independence which is now active in the 
campaign. 

Socially, similar causes produce analogous 
effects. There is a great deal of advance 
upon old ways. In some respects, the ‘‘ad- 
vance’”’ is not, without doubt, an improvement; 
in others, itis. Sunday is largely secularized. 
On that day, ‘‘worldly demonstrations’’ gener- 
ally are as legal as religious meetings. But I 
think public opinion in this respect is coming 
to a higher standard. 

People are all alert here. I wonder at it, 
too; for nine months of summer in each year 
is hardly a tonic; a relaxation, rather. But 
the Jehu spirit does not seem to flag. You 
see its outcropping as you stand on the street 
and watch the hurry-scurry way in which 
men and women drive along. ‘‘Women 
drive?’ Yes, lam surprised and delighted to 
see the self-reliance of women here, in this 
particular—harnessing, driving and riding as 
if there were no men on the globe. This is, 
again, just as it should be. Romance and Re- 
form will be on their way to their highest re- 
alization, when Woman has self-resource like 
that. 

Now you would think that amidst these new 
and plastic conditions, this independence 
which characterizes the people, there must be 
a very good chance for human equality. 
So it seems to me. The cause of Woman 
has here a great deal in its favor. It hasa 
certain strong sentiment of justice, still re- 
maining as a lingering feature of the early 
California history. It has the indifference to 
precedent, which characterizes the new coun- 
try, an indifference in this instance greatly 
strengthened by the intervention of the moun- 





tains, which put us not three, but ten thou- 
sand miles away from eastern authority and 
its influence. It has the practical reform ten- 
dency of the Independent Party. It has the 
weight of a numerically large working force 
among the women of the State. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this vantage ground, Woman 
Suffrage in California is not flourishing as it 
ought. All movements have their ebb and 
flow. Just now, t#® cause of Woman Suf- 
frage throughout the country is at something 
of an ebb. That is one difficulty with us 
here. But one source of inefficiency is a lack 
of leadership and organization. The party 
is split up into a few local pieces. Between 
them there is no cohesion orharmony. There 
may be very satisfactory reasons for this 
state of things. Ultra elements exist here, 
as elsewhere. The cause has been compli- 
cated and weakened by social and irrelevant 
issues. Some good women are determined to 
keep the movement clean, to conduct it judi- 
ciously, to guard it from those parasitic ques- 
tions which always seek to fasten themselves 
to a legitimate cause, and subsist on its life- 
blood. So, instead of union, there is division 
and corresponding weakness. So far as the 
reason given is concerned, it justifies itself. 
If the movement is going to win it miust be 
kept clean. If it is going to lose, it must be 
kept clean. 

Then, too, its own weight is enough for it 
to bear. It cannot carry any extraneous bur- 
den. One thing at a time, especially when 
that one thing includes—whatever may come. 

However, the fragments are not wholly 
lost. Iam not fully informed as to societies 
elsewhere, but the society in this place has 
given good reason for its existence. It has 
done one good piece of work, for which alone 
it must have credit now and be blessed here- 
after. It secured the passage in the last leg- 
islature of a bill empowering women with the 
legal capacity to fill any educational office 
below that of State Superintendent. This 
year, therefore, for the first time, there are 
some half dozen lady candidates for county 
superintendents. Some of them will win, and 
that will not be the end, 

Curiously enough, however, this city was 
exempted from the provisions of this law. 
Thus we have a State statute, with one city in 
that State exempted from its operation, and 
that, too, without any earthly reason save 
that it suited the selfishness which too much 
characterizes one-sex politics everywhere. 
But the women secured nine-tenths of the 
loaf and are content for the present. The so- 
ciety is ready for yet more work when the 
time comes. 

I am sure Mrs. Livermore’s presence for a 
few weeks would help the cause immensely. 
But of course she cannot be everywhere. 

Miss Helen Potter has twice, within the 
last two seasons, visited this place. Her 
readings each time were decidedly success- 
ful. Davip Cronyn. 

San Jose, Cal. 
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THE FRANCHISE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Yesterday was election day in San Francis- 
co. After the polls were closed a gentleman 
friend dropped in to tea. 

‘*Well,” said he, ‘“‘I was cheated out of my 
vote, in a very ludicrous manner.” 

‘*How ?” we all asked. 

He drew his ticket from his pocket, and 
said that when, after standing in the cold 
wind for one hour in the file, it came his turn 
to deposite his vote, the register sternly told 
him to take his ticket one hundred feet from 
the polls and fold it five times. Chagrined, 
he rushed from the crowd and carefully ex- 
amined the ticket. It was only folded four 
times. At first he could not realize that this 
California State code contained so absurd a stat- 
ute; but soit really was. He looked at the 
crowd of men yet to vote, many of them with 
their tickets folded only three or four times, 
and as he saw one after another sent back one 
hundred feet to fold their respective tickets 
the required five times, and as it was almost 
five o’clock, he preferred forfeiting his vote 
rather than to try the chances again. 

‘*Well,” said I, ‘‘I don’t believe a woman 
would have made a sillier law than that, and 
if they had the franchise I don’t believe they 
would stand such foolishness long.”’ 

‘*The trouble is,’’ said Mr. Anti-Suffrigist, 
‘that men have all turned women.”’ 

‘Well then, according to your'own argu- 
ment, it is time the vote was taken from 
them and given to the present type of wo- 
men, even if not normal; we know of none 
who would be subjected to such nonsense, 
even in politics.” 

And here the argument closed, for we will 
not quarrel with our friends personally; it is 
only to our pen that we allow freedom to 
fight. Batu. 

San Francisco, Cal. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. VaNnpERPOEL will give a lecture on 
“The Knickerbockers of New York, Past and 
Present,”’ on October 10. 

Harriet Hosmer will contribute a marble 
group to the Centennial. It will represent 
“The African sibyl foreshadowing the free- 
dom of her race.”’ 


Juxia K. Sournert ann has been appointed 
Commissioner of Deeds by the Governor of 
California, the first instance of a woman hav- 
ing been appointed to that office. 


Miss T. Mesporr, Director of the Museum 
of Art, in the University of Kiel, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet about the meeting of the 
Professors of Archaeology in Stockholm. 


Rey. OLymp1a Brown WIc ts, late pastor 
of the Universalist church at Bridgeport, Ct., 
preached in the Second Congregational charch 
in Palmer, Mass., last Sunday, in the absence 
of the pastor. 

Mrs. E. 8. Epwarps has excited the won- 
der of Postmaster-General Jewell, by resign- 
ing the postmastership of Shawneetown, 
Illinois, with a salary of $1200, without giv- 
ing any reason for doing so. 


The Empress or Austria dresses very sim- 
ply, preferring black, gray, or lilac to the gay 
colors she discarded at her daughter’s death. 
Her manners are sweet and winning, and she 
is as popular as she is beautiful. 


Ex-Queen IsaBeLia continues to reside at 
Trouville, France, with her three daughters, 
They all ride out daily in a carriage drawn 
by two horses and surmounted by the French 
and Spanish flags waving side by side. 


Mrs. Lincoin has gone to visit her sister, 
Mrs. Edwards, at Springfield, and arrange- 
ments have been made, in case of necessity, 
to place her-in the Oaklawn private retreat 
for the insane, at Jacksonville. 


Mrs. E. S. Tupper, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
will sell about 20,000 pounds of honey, this 
year,—the product of her own bees, Mrs. 
Tupper is a wide awake editoria! writer, and 
her “buzzing” has been to some purpose. 


Miss Amey Boe rs is preparing the fourth 
edition of her book on ‘‘Woman’s Labor and 
Woman’s Mission.’’ The separate articles 
appear in the ‘‘Museum’’ of Frankfort, pre ' 
vious to the appearance of the whole in book 
form. 


Mrs. F. A. Buttock, widow of the late 
Dr. A. D. Bullock, is successfully continuing 
the practice of medicine in the town of Wyo- 
ming, R. I., where her husband had estab- 
lished a large practice during the last three 
years of his life. 


Mrs. Cocurer, a spiritualist of Springfield, 
lll., says: ‘‘I have long thought, and I now 
know, thatit is absolutely impossible for a me- 
dium to be absolutely, strictly honest, and get 
an adequate remuneration for the time and 
trouble expended.” 


Miss Apa Luck, of Carthage, O., won a 
cook-stove at the Cincinnati fair, as ‘the best 
and most expeditious cook.”’ In thirty min- 
utes she cooked, and cooked well, potatoes, 
chicken, porter-house steak, tomatoes and 
corn, and made coffee, tea, pie and biscuit, 
and set the table in the neatest style, 


Crara Morris was obliged to submit to 
the moxa in the treatment of a lesion of the 
spinal chord, or die iu a short time from its 
effects. She went to Paris for the purpose, 
and submitted to the terrible treatment, which 
consists of burning the flesh along the spine 
with an iron at white heat, and which Charles 
Sumner could hardly endure. She refused 
even the alleviation of anzsthetics, but pre- 
ferred to retain the possession of her senses, 
and, after the torture and momentary loss of 
consciousness, arranged her toilet and walked 
to her carriage. 


Mrs. Jemima Graves, who will be 101 years 
old on the third of September, is visiting her 
grandson in Springfield. She is the daughter 
of Ethan Allen’s oldest son, and is a native 
of Sturbridge. She was married at the age 
of twenty-four, and had eight sons and a 
daughter, the ‘“‘youngest boy’’ being now a 
venerable, gray-haired man. On Wednesday 
morning she rose at two o’clock, rode from 
her recent home in asmall town in New York, 
nine miles, in a wagon, to Utica, and took the 
cars for a 250 miles’ journey to Springfield, 
yet did not appear to be much fatigued by 
the journey. Her faculties are remarkably 
well preserved, and she is more lively and so- 
cial than many women of half her years. She 
well remembers her illustrious grandfather, 
the hero of Ticonderoga, and describes his 
personal appearance, habits and dress, in de- 
tail. She is to spend the rest of her life with 
her daughter, Mrs. Eudosia Howard, at Brime 
field. 
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ROBIN AND I. 

It is almost six o’clock inthe morning. For 
more than half an hourl have been sitting 
here on the doorstep, under the maple boughs, 
waiting for Robert. I have not been wonder- 
ing where he is, and why he does not come; 
we never do that; for we both like the free- 
dom of coming and going as we choose, con- 
scious that we are followed by no anxious 
or impatient thoughts. So I have been look- 
ing at the beautiful morning, instead. The 
woods and fields, fresh from their dew-bath, 
glisten in the light, the shining drops still 
clinging to them. 

This is our jewelry store and we like it bet- 
ter than Tiffany's. To be sure the gems can- 
not be worn; but why should one care to wear 
them? 

The woods reach down the hill and drop 
their cool shadows on the meadows; the early 
sunbeams draw out fine odors from forest and 
field, and shed them onthe winds; so every 
breeze comes Jaden with rarefragrance. The 
birds are awake and alert, and their merry 
music echoes over orchard and bill. An oriole 
is trilling his sweet song in the tree above my 
head. It is a large tree and throws its deep 
shadow across the doorway. No canopy could 
be prettier. Some of its heavy branches rest 
on the low roof. The rustle of its leaves 
makes music in our home through all the 
summer,—through ali the summers. 

But there is Robert coming out of the wood 
path, down the hill and across the “stone 
bridge” that joins the lawn to the meadows. 
We say “lawn,” though it scarcely deserves 
that name. It is full of ridges and hollows, 
with fine smooth turf, guiltless of dressing or 
shaving. 

The cattle feed on it at evening, when they 
come up from pasture; they make a pretty 
picture in the slant rays of the setting sun. 
And they give to the turf the fine, delicate 
aspect that the pastures have—not rich nor 
heavy; we like it best so. 


‘‘Am I late?” asked Robert, as he came | 


smiling, up to me. 

‘*Not unless your are famished,”’ I answer- 
ed. Icould not chide him if he kept break- 
fast waiting until sunset; if you could see 
the smile that I see, and the face that it lights 
up, you would never ask me why. 

He brought a handful of wood-flowers, and 
a basket made of leaves and filled with fresh 
berries for the table. 

“Now give me the toaster, Agnes, while 
you put on the other things.” I like to stand 
beside him and see him make the toast; he 
does it well, as he does everything. And he 
has no anxiety about getting out of his sphere. 
His manliness is of so sturdy and sterling a 
sort that it requires no nursing nor coddling. 

The breakfast-table was very inviting with 
its delicate, dewy flowers, its fresh berries, 
golden cream, fragrant coffee and, last but 
not least, its perfectly-made toast. The sun 
shone on the floor, the leaves rustled, the 
morning wind came in through open doors and 
windows, and the birds sang to us. 

After breakfast we have each our work to 
do, for we are poor and therefore cannot be 
always idle. Perhaps this is well; if we had 
much money we might like to show it, and, 
in that way should lose much comfort; it 
makes me smile to think of it—and yet we 
do not always know ourselves, and He who 
taught us the prayer, ‘‘Lead us not into temp- 
tation,” knew what human nature was. , As 
it is, we are well content with our quiet life, 
its toil, its simple pleasures and its measure 
of happiness. 

We rest, and read during the long, still 
summer afternoons. Sometimes we sit under 
the trees and Robert reads to me while I sew; 
oftener we are silent, watching the shadows, 
and listening to the drowsy, dreamy murmur 
that fills the beautiful days—the humming, 
the whispering, the singing. We both like 
so much that perfect silence which is the 
deepest communion. 

After tea we take long walks over the hills, 
for our little home is high up in a sheltered 
basin of the hills, and the pastures reach far 
away overthe mountains. There is one walk 
that Ilike very much. A broad, green lane, 
shaded along much of its way, leading up to 
a high plain. From this plain there isa pleas- 
ant outlook to far-off, blue mountains; beyond 
and around it are hillsides, valleys, woods, 
brooks and meadows. Its solitude is almost 
unbroken by human visitants. The path 
that we follow leads past a dilapidated shed, 
partly fallen away, and by an old cellar which 
is now little more than a grass-grown hollow. 
Farther up toward the hills are the remains 
of an old wall, bordered, as was the old-time 
custom, by apple trees. 

From this high, solitary place we watch 
the sun go down, the valleys darken, and the 
shadows slowly fold themselves about the 
hills. Isometimes wonder, as we sit there, 
what sort of people they were who lived where 
now only the old cellar remains. ‘Robin,’’ I 
said, one evening, ‘“‘do you suppose the peo- 
ple who lived there were as happy as we are?” 
The quiet smile that he threw back at me had 
a touch of amusement in it, as he answered, 
‘I should hope so, Agnes, as only virtue can 
bring happiness we should not suppose others 
to be less happy, and consequently less virtu- 
ous than ourselves.” 





“But I think it takes something besides 
virtue to make people happy sometimes.” 

‘Indeed! and pray what may it be, Agnes?”’ 
he asked laughing; we are such good friends 
that we can laugh at each other without giving 
offense, and I laughed too as I answered, 
“Why I think it takes a certain fineness of 
nature, a delicacy and keenness of apprecia- 
tion as well."’ 

‘I used the word virtue in its largest sense,” 
he replied. ‘I meant the truest excellence of 
heart and mind; that must include all fineness ; 
it puts away not only the evil that is within 
ourselves, but the suspicion of evil in others; 
for when wethink evil of another the thought 
reacts upon ourselves; whenever we depre- 
ciate another we ourselves shrink to the meas- 
ure of that depreciation... Therein lies the 
force of the words, ‘Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.’ In judging another we become 
liable to be judged, for we awaken in ourselves 
the evil that we believe in. There is no great- 
er fineness of nature, no finer fineness, if I 
may so speak, than rejection of all evil, and 
acceptance of and belief in all good in life, 
in nature and in humanity. It is this virtue, 
including in its own good the charity that can 
think no evil, which I believe can alone bring 
happiness; for happiness is within and from 
within.” 

. “But there are evil people; we cannot but 
feel and know it; what are we to do?” 

“If we cannot help them we should let them 
alone, in thought as well as in deed; we can 
safely touch evil only when we touch to heal 
it.” 

“Robin,” I said, ‘you should have been a 
minister; you ought to be preaching, instead 
of farming away up here in the mountains.” 

‘‘And wasn’t I preaching? Iam sorry that 
my audience does not please you, Agnes.” 

“Do you expect to make many converts?” 

“Oh, I will be quite satisfied if one sinner 
will repent.”’ 

Often we linger among the hills until night 
darkens down over us, and we walk home 
through the dusky gloom with a feeling akin 
to awe at the deep silence and the weird, heavy 
shadows. It is pleasant under the maple 
boughs in the moonlight evenings, with the 
rays of light shimmering in among the branch- 
es and silvering the turf all about us. 

When the nights grow chilly, as they are 
apt to do here in the hills, we light a fire on 
the hearth, and its flickering glow shines 
through the house and out among the shadows. 

There is something beautiful in the coming 
of night in the country; the stillness and 
darkness settle down about one so; the whip- 
poorwills sing for a time, and now and then the 
distant hoot of an owl comes from the woods; 
but these sounds cease, and there is only the 
rippling of the brook and the rustling of the 
leaves. 

The soft winds wander to and fro through 
the house, and the darkness holds us in its 
arms while we sleep, until the beautiful dawn 
breaks over the hills; then the birds awaken, 
the wind blows a fresher breath and all na- 
ture arouses itself and shakes off its dreamy 
repose. 

Every new day isa new leaf of a delightful 
book; through them all we have only one re- 
gret—that we cannot turn back the leaves 
and read them over. But we like to cherish 
the pleasant belief that somewhere there will 
be review, when we may catch and hold the 
scattered sunshine forever. 

As the autumn days come, the leaves put 
on their brilliant hues and the hills glow with 
rare colors; the woods grow stiller and more 
beautiful; the harvesting comes on. We 
spend long, bright morning hours in the fields, 
working together; when work is done, or we 
grow tired, we rest in the shade of the trees, 
noting the while the changing moods of sky, 
mountain, forest and hillside. The sweet 
sadness of autumn touches human life with a 
softer coloring, and changes its song of joy 
into a solemn psalm. I remember one beau- 
tiful day in autumn; we were sitting on the 
slope of a hill, under an ancient oak that 
threw its veil of shadows about us; the deep 
stillness and beauty of the day seemed to 
fold us in and hold usin perfect rest. All the 
serene peace and joy of our life came up before 
me with new power. Then, as we often do 
when life is at its hight, I thought of death, 
and I wished that we might live thus forever. 
Almost involuntarily I looked at Robert and 
met his eyes. ‘‘Whatis it, my darling?’ he 
asked. I would gladly have withheld the 
thought, for it seemed to throw a shadow 
across the bright morning, but the kind, wait- 
ing eyes would not be denied, and I answered 
“T was thinking of death; I wish there was 
no such thing. I would like to live just so 
forever; I wish I could know that I shall be 
always with you.” His face is not a book 
held open for all to read, but it changed slight- 
ly at the ill-timed thought. But he answered 
me in his quiet, controlled voice, ‘The 
thought of death is not new nor unfamiliar 
to me, Agnes; but I have come to look at it 
as one of the changes of life—one of the 
gates that open to let us pass through, not 
into a narrower, but into a broader and more 
beautiful field. The thought that you and I 
could ever part would be as bitter to me as to 
you, but I fear no separation unless it be of 
our own making; nothing that is worthy to 
live will ever die; and I gave youa love which 





I felt was pure enough to go with us into that 
sweeter life beyond, (Icould have given you 
no other, Agnes, ) and it will be my earnest 
care to keep it unsullied—that no unhallowed 
thought shall ever mar its perfect whiteness. 

“I have sometimes, in my thought, compared 
love to a fair, immortal flower, from the 
closed petals of which we gather, in rare mo- 
ments, a faint but wondrous perfume, but 
which can grow and open only in a suunier 
climate and a more genial atmosphere than 
ours. 

“How often is this delicate flower, which 
shrinks from every breath of the grossness of 
our earthly life, carried with rude grasp 
through the years, a noisome, wilted thing; 
and its odor is the odor of death; seldom is 
it carefully and reverently held, shielded from 
rude blasts and fierce heat—but, thus shielded, 
its fragrance is as a breath from Heaven.” 

I have never before liked to have any one 
talk to me seriously and earnestly; but some- 
how with Robert it is different. He lets me 
come so near to him; and he opens his heart 
to me and lets me see its sacred fire; I know 
that itis kept always clear and bright; and 
that the altar is always clean. Sometimes it 
seems that his soul touches mine, and its beau- 
tiful fervor and strength wrap me about with 
almost more than human delight. 

I thought of these things as we walked 
slowly homeward that still. autumn day, 
across the light and shadow, over the shining 
hills. It was a strange, dreamy day; I do 
not kmow why it made me think so much of 
our changeful, human life. The clouds set- 
tled down over it in the afternoon and before 
night the rain fell softly. We watched the 
glow of the firelight and listened to the patter 
on the leaves. And all through the night the 
tap of the rain on the roof was a soothing 
lullaby, singing usto sleep. It is good to live 
near the roof, if only to hear the music of the 
rain; and Robin and I think it is good to be 
poor; for life is finer and simpler so, and has 
less of worry and care. We are contented 
and satisfied, and the world can seldom offer 
more than that, eithet in palace or cottage. 

Gray. 


A VISIT TO NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL. — Thinking 
you might like to heara word from the far-off 
shores of Lake Michigan, we will give you a 
little sketch of ‘what we saw on our journey, 
and while there. 

Leaving Boston at 5 pv. m., for the West, 
after more than twenty hours of rapid tran- 
sit, we found ourselves enjoying the fine scen- 
ery and grand Falls of Niagara, with the 
sunlight making the mist arising from them, 
fleecy and beautiful beyond description. 

Hurrying onward like the wind, a beautiful 
rainbow, more brilliant and wider than we 
had ever before seen, charmed us for an hour 
and a half, 

Onward and still onward rushed our fiery 
steed, through Detroit and still pressing for- 
ward we reached East Saginaw, where we 
remained a few hours, and found a pleasant 
town, and a lady, Mrs. Freighly, who was 
there lecturing on Physical Development, and 
teaching the ladies how to dress and live so 
that health and comfort may be enjoyed. 
May success attend her efforts! 

Again our fiery steed hurried us forward to 
our destination, and after fifty-six hours of 
rapid transit we found ourselves at Manistee, 
situated on the northerly part of the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan. In the pleasant 
home of our relatives we soon forget our 
fatigue, and enjoyed the quiet, so restful 
after the rush of the Express train for two 
days and three nights. 

Manistee is a thriving town of some five 
thousand inhabitants; the principal business 
is lumbering, the logs being cut from the vir- 
gin forests and brought down in rafts, and 
sawed into lumber by the many saw-mills 
which are driven by steam and turn out fabu- 
lous amounts every day. 

The soil is a deep whitish sand, and the 
best roads are those which have a deep layer 
of saw-dust put upon this sand. The two 
mixing make a much better road than one 
would think, and so soft that the passage over 
them was almost noiseless. But, though the 
soil is so sandy, vegetation is of a deeper 
green and the leaves more numerous than 
with us. 

Soon after our arrival, 1 committee of the 
Woman’s Temperance Association called and 
invited us to speak to them in their new hall, 
in a fine building which they are erecting for 
their use in carrying on the Temperance 
cause, and which will cost, when completed, 
twenty thousand dollars. They said they 
would like to have us speak upon temper- 
ance, but would leave the subject to us. We 
suggested Woman Suffrage, as that had nev- 
er been presented there, and temperance had 
been most ably advocated, and was so far a 
success that the popular sentiment was al- 
most wholly in its favor. 

By the indomitable energy of one man, 
strengthened by the “sinews of war,” but 
only feebly assisted in other ways, for a long 
time, king Alcohol was bearded, and proseuc- 
tions were made wherever he appeared. Ex- 
citement ran high, a price was set upon his 
head, and an actual attack was made upon 
him, from which the assailant came off sec- 





ond best. The women rallied, and coming 
nobly to the rescue. the cause of Temperance 
triumphed, and today we are told that but one 
native born citizen sells liquor in the county 
of Manistee! 

The Congregational minister called on us to 
see if it would do to announce the lecture 
from his church on the Sabbath, though not 
in favor, as he said, of giving women the 
franchise, ‘ton account of its imposing duties 
upon them which many do not wish to as- 
sume.” He gave a fine notice of the lecture 
from his pulpit, saying that “the had no 
doubt it would be carefully and thoughtful- 
ly treated.”’ 

On Tuesday evening, after due notice had 
been given, a fine audience of about two hun- 
dred of the best people in the place came to 
hear what could be said in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. The meeting was opened by pray- 
er, by a lady whose name escapes me, but 
who is a member of the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association, and who made a devout ap- 
peal for wisdom and strength in all our ef- 
forts for the improvement of mankind.- We 
followed her, and presented our cause as well 
as our ability permitted. The attention of 
the audience was close to the end, and the 
ladies told us that many of the gentlemen 
said they were converts. 

The women whom we met in Manistee, 
were highly intelligent, quite like our Mas- 
sachusetts women in dress and manners, and 
in all respects compared favorably with New 
England people. They seemed’ much inter- 
ested in the subject, after the lecture, and said 
they had received new ideas from it, and we 
think inquiry has been awakened which may 
lead to farther examination of the subject and 
to its acceptance. We spoke of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL and urged them to subscribe 
for it, and one or two said they would do so. 

Our conviction was strengthened in the ed- 
ucating power of the Woman’s Temperance 
movement, which inevitably shows them the 
need of the ballot to secure the triumphs they 
win in that cause, and having seen its use 
there, will lead to a knowledge of its necessi- 
ty in all human interests. We assured them 
that Woman Suffrage and Temperance were 
twin sisters; the advancement of one secures 
the success of the other. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
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FOUR NEW REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
WISH YOUR WIFE TO VOTE. 


(ConcLupeEp.) 








8d. It would increase her influence with 
your children. 


What a precious thing is a mother’s influ- 
ence! That is a sentiment we all have by 
heart; we began to learn it in our primers, 
and we can hardly pick up a weekly paper 
published in any county of these United 
States which has not a paragraph to that ef- 
fect. What a calamity it is felt to be when a 
mother dies and leaves a brood of young chil- 
dren! No matter what the father may be; 
how intelligent, and virtuous, and able to sur- 
round them with outward comfort, the feeling 
is still, how can those poor children be rightly 
brought up without a mother’s influence? 

And what is a misfortune to the family is 
such to the community; if that is weak, all is 
weak; and if any state could succeed in ban- 
ishing from the family that bias toward law 
and order effected by mother-influence, that 
state would surely perish from the earth. 

Now what troubies me is that, seeing how 
important to the family and the state is the 
relation of motherhood, we should utilize only 
a part of it, letting the rest go to waste. I 
have read that when tea was first introduced 
into England, the people, knowing no better, 
boiled it till tender. threw away the water, 
and ate the leaves. They gained somewhat, 
no doubt, from its body, but lost its finer es- 
sence. So in the core of every family isa 
treasure of maternal love, and man, who finds 
it there, recognizes only the animal instinct 
that likes to kiss and wash and feed and dan- 
dle, that wonderful left arm which is never too 
tired to hold the baby, that convenient hallu- 
cination which makes a mother enjoy getting 
out of bed on cold nights and walking the 
floor; that blind devotion which made your 
wife shut herself up with Johnny when he had 
the small-pox, and you thought it best for the 
larger interests of the family that you should 
not go into the room; all that fond weakness, 
in short, which you call a woman’s true 
strength, and which you vaguely suspect was 
given her by an all-wise Providence for the re- 
lief of the more important sex. 

And it was given by Providence, and it is 
essential; but the man who lets his ideal of 
motherhood stop short at this, has missed its 
most important part; he has utilized its body, 
and thrown away its soul. 

But does not this average sort of woman en- 
shriue herself in the hearts of her children? 
She does; as they grow out of their baby- 
hood they will caress her, and impose upon 
her, and bring her their cut fingers to kiss, and 
never roar when coaxing will bring her to com- 
pliance. 
they run away to sea, they will kiss with tears 
the litule Bible they stole from her on leaving. 
But see how far above this a higher mother- 
hood might leadthem. Suppose the child, be- 
side running to her to slap the naughty chair 
he has fallen over, might also find in her the 
qualities now monopolized by the father, who 
has no time to use them. ‘The reason firm, 
the temperate will, the prudence, foresight, 
strength and skill.”” Suppose her to be that 
‘Perfect woman, nobly planned to warn, to 
comfort, and command.” And then suppose 
you accord to, this mother what it would be 
an insult to such a character to deny, a posi- 
tion of equal importance with your own in the 
family and in the community, and then you 
will find out what Woman’s influence can be. 


And when in spite of her entreaties’ 
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And here I pause, for I notice that my read- | 


er is about to make a remark; no matter, I 
know what he was going to say. 
“I can’t for my life make out what the 


woman is at; I’m sure we all agree about the 
matter of influence; and I’m sure we all en. 
shrine our wives on the sacred hearthstone, 
and try to make them stay there. If they 
would only keep quiet on their pedestals, we 
would always drop in and worship them at lei- 
sure moments; and it is only when they will 
get down and be meddling that we snub them,” 

My friend, I am really glad that you made 
this remark, for it gives mea chance to let you 
Into a secret. Those fine words, ‘“‘enshrine,” 
*‘sacred,”’ “‘beauty’s sway,”’ “‘woman’s tears,” 
&c., however much they once might have sig- 
nified, have become in these commonplace 
times the purest nonsense, you know they are 
nonsense, and we know they are nonsense; but 
you didn’t know that we knew they were non- 
sense. We don’t want to be enshrined; we 
are not divine, but human; a capable nine- 
teenth century woman doesn’t enjoy being car- 
ried in her husband’s pocket like a little Asi- 
atic idol, and alternately worshiped and cuffed 
as the mood inspires him. We only want our 
place as equal human beings. 

“But what has a!l that to do with the suf- 
frage?”’ cries our impatient friend. ‘You 
needn't be a voter to be able to influence your 
children; you must do it by the force of per- 
sonal character.’ 

Well, this is true, I know, with really great 
people, but the average woman, like the aver- 
age man, can ill afford to be placed in a false 
position. And especially is this the case in 
our relation to children; it is their nature to 
love and imitate what excites their admira- 
tion; and to admire what others admire and 
respect. I know a little boy who was born 
and reared in a Woman’s Hospital, among 
lady physicians. He was standing by our 
mantel, looking at a little plaster group repre- 
senting a doctor and his patient. After exam- 
ining the doctor with a puzzled air, he turned 
to his mother with a lovuk of scornful astonish- 
ment, exclaimed, *‘Why, mother, it’s a man!” 
This was a case in which the educational bias 
learned too far on our side, but not, after all, 
more overbalanced than all the other cases are 
on yours. 

I would like to put an imaginary case tomy 
reader; suppose that, on waking to-morrow 
morning, vou should find that a revolution has 
occurred in the night, of which nobody seems 
aware but yourself. For instance, Johnny 
asks you who was elected to Congress the other 
day, and you are amazed to find yourself re- 
plying, ‘‘How should 7 know, my dear? Go 
ask your mother.’? At breakfast you observe 
a cloud on the brow of your wife as she sips 
her coffee, and the strangest sense of appre- 
hension comes over you. “‘Isn’t it right?” 
you ask deprecatingly; ‘I bought it just 
where you told me.’’ You feel that the chil- 
dren are noticing your alarm; you blush with 
humiliation, but a spell is upon you. ‘*You 
have made a blunder somehow,’ says your 
wife with grave forbearance. ‘Never mind— 
I'll see to it.” After breakfast Maggie runs 
up to ask you if she can buy a new sash; you 
answer, ‘Don’t say a word about sashes, your 
mother was scolding me yesterday about your 
losing the other.’’ A friend drops in and asks 
if it is true that Fred and Molly are going to 
boarding school. You answer with a sigh that 
you think yourself they are too young, but 
you don’t know what their ma has decided to 
do with them. Ma steps out on business; 
some grave-looking women come in and ask 
for Mrs. Blank; you hesitatingly ask if they 
will entrust you with a message? ‘‘Oh no, it 
was a business matter; they will call again— 
oh, here she is.” You offer them seats, and 
modestly retire with the children. After a 
while you send Johnny in to ask Ma ina whis- 
per if you shall provide some refreshments. 
At dinner you venture to ask if they come 
about the new public buildings, and are 
snubbed before the children with—‘‘Oh never 
mind, my dear; gentlemen shouldu’t try to talk 
politics.” Now if you are a true father, will 
not your first thought be, in this astounding 
situation, how it will lower you in the eyes of 
yourchildren? For, as we agreed, itis the nature 
of children to love and be influenced by what 
they admire, and to admire what is looked up 
to by others; if they see the wurld coming to 
their mother for opinions, for favors, for mon- 
ey, for advice, if they see the world withhold- 
ing from their father the dearest privilege of a 
citizen, what conclusion can they come to but 
one? “If they don’t care for my father’s 
judgment, it must be because it’s not worth 
much; if he isn’t smart enough to vote, he 
isn’t smart enough to govern me; Ican’t help 
loving him, poor thing, because he’s so affec- 
tionate, but J should be ashamed to be tied to 
his apron string.”’ 

And so, reversing this case, I insist that the 
suffrage, by enabling a mother to stand by 
her own fireside an enfranchised citizen, the 
equal of her husband, and the peer of herown 
sons, would possess threefold the influence 
which she now commands. 


4th. It would help you to be better politi- 
cians. 


Not that Woman’s judgment is better than 
Man's, but that, as both the right and left eye 
are needed to enable you to see any object in 
its true pcsition, so, in a community of men 
and women, both masculine and feminine un- 
derstanding are essential to ensure the best in- 
terests of both. 

And here comes up that sincere objection in 
the minds of many good men, to admitting 
women to politics; the fear that it might un- 
sex them. But it really seems to me that to 
fear this result is to doubt the perfect wisdom 
of our Creator. When, with all the rest of 
his universe, he fashioned this planet, and 
planted it with trees and watered it with rivers 
and stocked it with beasts and human beings, 
we know He had a plan, although we cannot 
wholly fathom it. But we are quite sure that 
He meant His human race to remain and pros- 
per. And this end He has ensured by a few 
plain limitations, which no caprice or folly of 
ours can possibly frustrate. Chief among 
these are distinctness of species, and perpetu- 
ation and preservation of the race. As to 
confusion of species, beyond a little pottering 
with mere varieties, we find ourselves power- 
less to effect any mischief. If it were possi- 
ble for human intermeddling to change this 
teeming globe to a barren orb of darkness, we 
should have done it long ago; but with all 
our tampering, the horse remains a horse, the 
chestnut tree a chestnut, and the hybrid is in- 
fertile. 

No more than we can destroy the distinct- 
ness of species, can we impair in the least the 
distinctness of sex; stronger than hunger, 
stronger than gravitation, rooted far below the 
attractions of youth and beauty, is the need 
of men and women for each other. Shaker 
elders may offer heaven as the price of celiba- 
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cy, but the children of their adoption slip 
through their fingers, drawn as subtly back as 
the waves by the moon. Fear of hell may 
goad the monk to flight from earthly relations, 
put the pursuing visions fill his cave and call 
him away from his prayers, for his poor fool- 
ish wits have deceived him, and it is not the 
arch-fiend with whom he is striving, but God. 

Then why is this illogical talk about unsex- 
ing? you cannot do without us, nor we with- 
out you. 

Have I made my strongest plea? not yet; it 
is coming. When I said that woman was need- 
ed in politics, you said, at least to yourself, 
‘Political duties would take her away from 
her children.” Would they? Could they? 
If they could, then indeed the plans of God 
are naught, and his counsels from the begin- 
ning such as my petty hand can frustrate. 
But if there are any immutable laws, the in- 
stinct that binds a mother to her young is one 
of them. This love, like that between man 
and woman, is in its noblest aspect far above 
what we call reason; both these affections are 
to my thinking, worthy of an immortal life in 
the highest heaven to which the highest soul 
is capable of rising. Yet, although they 
many soar above reason, they are rooted be- 
low it. What we women most need is not 
more mother-love, but more enlightenment, to 
keep us from being blindly and unjustly par- 
tial to our own. 

We talk of masculine bravery, but what isit, 
after all, compared with feminine? It is not 
the lion of the desert that is especially dreaded 
by the hunter, bnt the lioness with her whelps. 
An Adirondack guide told me last summer he 
didn’t care much for bears, they would gener- 
ally run; except a female with cubs, and 
then he preferred to run. I was once ina 
soapboiling establishment when the men were 
hunting out rats; they took boiling lye and 
poured it down a hole—the mother-rat rusl-.ed 
out, half scalded, stood a moment all wild, 
then deliberately plunged back into the hole 
yet steaming with lye and brought upa young 
one in her mouth. Catch a father-rat being 
guilty of any such folly! So strong is the 
mother instinct—so planted beyond the power 
of any caprice of ours to uproot. 

That the power to vote, with all it implies, 
would change somewhat the manners and 
tastes of women, we cannot deny; they would 
read more, think more, have more decided 
views of theirown. That single women, wid- 
ows, and motlrers of grown up families, would 
sometimes aspire to office is quite possible; 
but that the mothers of children could be in- 
duced to leave their homes and home duties 
for any political honor under the sun, is tomy 
mind simply preposterous. How many moth- 
ers (worth anything at home) do you know 
who could be tempted todo it? Looking back 
through all the years of my life, I can recall 
but three, and one was a drunkard, and the 
other two were charming, foolish, unprinci- 
pled creatures, whose influence in their homes 
was even worse than it would have been in 
politics. And it is just that, being a woman, 
she is not nearly so liable to be demoralized by 
personal ambition; being a woman, she is not 
so likely to have her judgment perverted by 
little trade and party interests; being a wo 
man, her own individual welfare is concerned 
beyond that of man in the preservation of 
every social virtue; in short, it is exactly be- 
cause she is and ever will be, woman, that I 
would have her womanhood take its place 
along with man’s true manhood, in the man- 
agement of the civilized world. 

Exviza Sproat Turner. 





THE HEROINE OF NEWPORT. 


The New York Evening Post has this of Ida 
Lewis, apropos of her latest achievement: 
“Yesterday noon Miss Lewis again distinguish- 
ed herself by rescuing a man who was in dan- 
ger of drowning in the lower Newport harbor. 
Miss Lewis first came into prominence in 1866, 
when she saved the life of a soldier who had 
set out for a sail on the harbor in a light skiff. 
It was one of the coldest and most blustering 
days ever known in this latitude, yet a girl but 
25 years old, impelled by the noblest spirit of 
humanity, ventured to the assistance of a man 
who had brought himself into a sorry plight 
through sheer fool-hardiness. 

One day, during the autumn of thenext year, 
while a terrible gale was raging, two men set 
out to cross the harbor with several sheep. 
One of the animals fell overboard while the boat 
was rocked by the heavy sea, and its keepers, 
in trying to save it, were in imminent peril of 
swamping their craft. Ida Lewis saw them 
from the window of her father’s light-house on 
Lime Rock, aad in a few moments was rowing 
them in safety toward the shore. After land- 
ing the men, she went back again and rescued 
the sheep. 

These brave deeds, with others of a less strik- 
ing character, made Miss Lewis’ name famous 
throughout the world, and won for her the ti- 
tle of ‘‘the Grace Darling of America; but 
in 1869 the newspapers were filled with the 
story of what was perhaps her greatest exploit. 
On the 29th of March two young soldiers set 
sail from Newport for Fort Adams in a small 
boat, under the guidance of a boy who pretend- 
ed to understand the simple rules of navigation. 
Mrs. Lewis chanced to be looking out of the 
light-house window, and saw a squall strike 
the boat and overturn it. She called to her 
daughter, telling her of the casualty. Ida, 
though'ill at the time, rushed out of the house, 
laanched her life-boat and sprang in, with nei- 
ther hat on her head nor shoes on her feet. 
By the time she reached the scene of the dis- 
aster the boy had perished, and the two sol- 
diers were clinging desperately to the wreck, 
almost ready to loose their hold from exhaus- 
tion. They were dragged into the life-boat, 
and carried to Lime Rock, and, with careful 
nursing, were soon sufficiently restored to pro- 
ceed to Fort Adams. 

Miss Lewis’ repeated acts of philanthropy 
have been recognized by gifts at various times, 
but no national testimonial, so far as we are 
aware, has yet been offeredto her. True gen- 








erosity, like true virtue, is its own reward, and 


we of the world are not often disposed to med- | lish vessel and taken to Liverpool. Thence 
dle with its quiet enjoyment by its possessor. | they returned to their native country, and the 


It seems eminently fitting, however, that 
among the first to receive the new decoration 
to be bestowed by Congress for heroic deeds in 
saving life, should be the heroine of Newport 
harbor. 





A WOMAN INVENTOR. 


It has been said that Woman has no inven- 
tive genius, but she is well acquainted with 
necessity, and that is said to be the mother of 
invention. At all events women are entering 
the field with artistic and labor-saving devices, 
and some of them are proving highly success- 
ful. Among these inventions of women is the 
“Suplee open-eye easy threading Needle for 
all Sewing Machines,”’ the story of which 
shows not only Woman’s inventive skill, but 
her energy and enterprise in carrying out her 
designs. A gentleman said laughingly, one 
morning, to Mrs. Hannah G. Suplee, that he 
had made ten thousand dollars that day, before 
breakfast, by improvising for his wife, from 
a hair-pin, a needle-threader, which gave him 
the idea of a greatinvention. The gentleman 
probably thought no more of it, but Mrs. Su- 
plee took up the idea, fell to thinking about 
needles, and failing sight, and short-sighted 
nervous people who find it difficult to thread 
aneedle. At last a practical idea came like a 
flash of inspiration. She sought the aid of in- 
strument makers in New York and Philadel- 


little one has been brought up at the house of 
her grandparents, close by the railroad near 
the North Beverly station, and any one who 
rides with Conductor Johnson can see his little 
relative, so young and yet who has passed 
through so much.—Newburyport Herald. 


-—_—<—— 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN SCOTLAND. 


The Edinburgh correspondent of the Even- 
ing Post writes about ‘‘The Famous Lady 
Students” : 


Edinburgh University was lately the scene of 
a determined and somewhat protracted attempt 
on the part of seven ladies, headed by Miss 
Jex Blake to win for themselves and their sex 
the right to study for and obtain the medical 
degree. The application for admission which 
they submitted was considered by the Univer- 
sity Council, and by that body transmitted to 
the University Court, with a recommendation 
to grant the request. They were admitted to 
the preliminary examination, and a large pro- 
portion of them passed with honor, one of 
them heading the list of successful candidates. 
Still they had various difficulties to contend 
with. In many quarters they met the most 
violent opposition. Many of the professors 
refused to teach them, Sir Robert Christison 
declaring that he could not do so consistently 
with respect for him<elf or them, and that he 
was not bound to do so, even at the bidding 
of the University Court, since his compact 
with the University included no clause provid- 
ing that he should teach ladies. Others were 
willing to teach them, but, since they were 
not allowed to attend the lectures along with 








phia to carry it out; but they failed, simply be- 
cause they thought they knew more about 
what she wanted than she did herself. They 
couldn’t think of being instructed by a woman. 
Nothing daunted, Mrs. Suplee set out for San 
Francisco, bent on finding an ingenious China- 
man who would do just as she told him. The 
Mongolian was content to let the Caucassian 
woman do the planning, while he obeyed the 
order of her thought. The needle is therefore 
the joint result of Yankee training and Chi- 
nese skill. It stood the practical test, and at 
the fair in New York the happy inventor had 
the pleasure of selling fifteen thousand of them. 
The needle has aslit near the eye, through 
which the thread is easily slipped into it. , It 
dispenses with the slow process of biting off the 
thread and twisting the end into a point and 
going through the eye, andis therefore of great 
service to near or weak sighted persons, as 
well as saving much time. It can be threaded 
one hundred times in a minute; the other nee- 
dle only four to five times. It is fitted to all 
kinds of sewing machines, and put up in neat 
cases, at the price of one dollar per dozen. 





SUMNER AND THACKERAY. 


In ‘*Recollections of Charles Sumner,” in 
Scribver’s the following occurs: ‘*Mr, Sumner 
went on to say: ‘That reminds me that, 
when last in London, I attended a party given 
by Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall), and, as I 
was coming out of the crowded rooms in the 
second story, I met on the broad stairs a cou- 
ple cosily ensconced in the niche on the first 
landing of the staircase. The gentleman was 
Sir Edward Macpherson, late Governor of 
Ceylon, and, in shaking hands with him, I 
caught sight of the face of his companion, 
and the face of the girl was so fresh and fair, 
and such a sweet, sunny, laughing expression 
broke cver it, that I couldn’t Nelp addressing 
her without a word of presentation, and of 
conversing in a gossiping way for full five 
minutes. Then I continued on my way, sor- 
ry that I could not stay longer. On reaching 
the door I met Thackeray, with whom I gos- 
siped a moment; and, on his informing me 
that his daughters were present, I immediate- 
ly proposed making their acquaintance. Some 
one standing near said, ‘Why, you have been 
talking with one of them for the last five 
minutes.’ Of course I was charmed to learn 
that this sunny creature was my friend’s 
daughter. ThenI said, ‘I must be regularly 
presented to her, and you, Thackeray, must 
introduce me.’ So we went up stairs again, 
and Thackeray presented me in this way— 
laying his hand on his breast and bowing, he 
said: ‘Anne—my friend—know each other,’ 
and then passed on without mentioning my 
name, We had a charming little chat.” 





A CHILD'S ROMANCE, 


There is a little girl in this county who, if 
she lives to be a hundred years old, will nbt 
pass through such hair breadth adventures 
as were her lot in the first month of her life. 
Passengers on Conductor Johnson's train on 
the Eastern Railroad have noticed at a house 
close to the road just beyond the North Bev- 
erly station, on a piazza next them, a beauti- 
ful little girl of about three years old. She is 
always there when Mr. Johnson's trains pass, 
as he is a near relative. Everybody notices 
the child, and she has a history more exciting 
than that of most Jong lives. She was born 
on board ship in the Pacific Ocean. Before 
she was three days old her mother died. Be- 
fore she was seven days old tle ship was 
wrecked and sunk. Her father, who was 
captain of the vessel, the infant, and one 
sailor were saved in a boat. The babe was 
wrapped in a blanket and kept warm, and the 
sailor paid every attention to her and kept 
her alive with buscuit soaked in water, and 
was hardly less attentive to the little one’s 
wants than her father. Ten days after the 
wreck, the three were picked up by an Eng- 


the male students, pleaded inability to under- 
| take the double work. All these difficulties 
notwithstanding, the ladies shifted for them- 
selves to such effect that for two sessions they 
were able to find teachers in the various sub- 
jects which, up to that stage, they required to 
study. At this point, however, they were 
compelled to pause. The professors were de- 
termined not to teach. Accordingly the new 
students appealed to the University Court to 
make provisions, since they had been admitted 
to the University, that woul enable them to 
procure their degree, either by compelling the 
professors to give them instruction, or by re- 
cognizing the lectures of outside men, who 
might be willing to receive them as pupils. 
| The court replied by virtually canceling its 
| former permission. Backed by powerful and 
| numerous friends, the ladies entered the law 
| courts in suit against the University, and 
| asked the Court of Sessions to declare that, in 
| the absence of any clause in the charter defin- 
ing the sex of those who were entitled to the 
privileges of the University, they could de- 
mand, as their unquestionable right, that they 
be furnished with instruction, with a view to 
graduation. By asmall majority the judges 
found against them. 


ATTENTION 
I$ CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING: 


—_——0 


The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875, 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Sopporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter, 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


— BY — 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 
To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 


mark. 
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These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & 0O0., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston: 


MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & 00., 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 


J. P. LOVE. 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
en 248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





DVERTISING: Cheap: (icod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspaj for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 45 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing liats of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 


“THERE’S MILLIONS IN IT.” 


Send 25 cents for 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK, 


The most practical treatise on advertising, and containing the best 
lists of papers ever published. Address 


T.C. EVANS, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 











430 10th Street, Washingto2, D, 0» 
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A Vear. THE 


ILLUSTRATED HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


Nothing Like it! Nothing so Good! 


A Year, 


——w 





> 


Ne other Illustrated Magazine for 


PiiioOoNK DOLLAR A YEAR!!! 


Our Readers are advised to send for ae 


Profusely Illustrated—Replete with Choice Original Reading Matter Specially Adapted 
to the Family Circle. 


The Illustrated Household Magazine. 


—Now in its 17th Volame— 
W hich has Absorbed and Incorporated 
WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 


Is acknowledged by the Press and People to be an universal favorite alike with Readers and Advertisers and 
an ever welcome visitor to the homes that it cheers, 


SUBSCRIPTION ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR!! 


(i Pestage 10 Cents Extra. ao 


men Copy of this really brilliant Monthl 
ce 10 cents.” 















Crand Prizes now Offered to Workers. 


We now offer Valuable Prizes, in addition to the regular rates of commission for each subscriber, which 
we allow to those who send us subscriptions to the ILLUSTRATED HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, as follows; 
Retail Price, 


Ist Prize—Elegant Rosewood Piano, [H. Waters & Son's make,].......... $500.00 
2d “ Smith American Organ—Style 20, 3 sets reeds,..........06.00eceee 300.00 
Bd « Weed Sewing Machine—Rosewood lined with Satinwood ........ 150.00 
4th « 18 Karat Gold Hunting Case Watch,...................66... 80.00 
Sth « Tea Set—6 Pieces, (Lucius Hart M’f’g Co., N. Y.,) .. 2... cc. eeeee 50.00 
Gth « Celebrated Bon Ton Baby Carriage, (Conover & Co.,)........ 25.00 


("The above prizes are set aside to be awarded to the persons who shall send us within the next five 
months, namely from the Ist of September to the 31st January inclusive, THE SIX HIGHEST NUMBER OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, that is to say, whoever forwards us the greatest number of yearly subscriptions to our Maga- 
zine, within the period named, will receive from the Household Publishing Co., the 1st prize, viz.: 1 Ele- 
gant Rosewood Piano; in the same way, whoever sends us the next highest number, will receive the 2d 
prize, and so on, until the list is exhausted, 

OBSERVE that your labor is not lost, for you are certain of making your commission, which is 


THIRTY CENTS on each subscriber procured, which you can retain when remitting 
the money for subscriptions obtained—as to which please follow strictly these 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


Write to us once a week, heading your letter—“For a Prize.’* and enclosing to us the money 
which you may have collected for subscriptions, (deducting and retaining your commission, viz.: thirty 
cents on each $1.10 collected), and also the Names and Post Office addresses, plainly written, of the sube 
scribers procured thus far. In all subsequent letters please state the amount previously remitted, and the 
number of subscribers obtained. 


Please observe Strictly these Conditions. 


A book will be kept especially for all conpeting for these prizes, in which you will be duly credited with 
all the names and the amounts that you send us under the heading “Per a Prize 3°? at the end of the 
period named, this book will be balanced and the prizes awarded as above, and the names of the succeasfal 
competitors, together with the number of subscribers obtained by each, forthwith published in the Magazine, 


HOUSEHOLD PUBLISHING CoO., 


41 Park Row, New Yerk,. 


Address 
P. O. Box 3267. 


* * Send at once fora copy of this excellent chaste and sparkling publication—examine {ft 

° PAR E N TS: carefully and our word for it, you will at once become cabesriners, not only for the sake 

of your little ones, but also because you will find its columns most attractive for your own reading. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Write to us.—State where you saw this! 
-y a RARARRERRARRaRn antata IFRRARRRLKeKRRRPVPRXRERReRR th 
Lad “ r n ) " 

$1.00. SRR RAPS 51.00, 

£8—4¢ 





A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their 
$7 q locality. Costs NOTHING totryit. ?@articu- 
lars free. P.O. VicKERY & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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MA SON & HA LIN The Magee Furnace Com’y, 
CABINET ORGANS. 32, * Sasa & 21 Friend 8t’s, 
UNEQUALED wie UN APPROACHED Manufacture a complete line of Standard treme 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known an 


T f f T ] \ everywhere justly popular. 


Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 

use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
xv DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


construction. 
ONL American Organs ever awarded any medal 





Of the new goods produced this year, the 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebrateu 
' awarded highest premiume at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 


With many added conveniences, It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 


before purchasing any other. 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
| on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
NSI T take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS four selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 


S$ EN with most important improve- 
NEW. STV 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 
New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 
Bll “——" pm. i An Magee oods are warranted in every A - 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, | 2°, pes wey yen be gu for sale by stove Geal- 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORG - ta Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
quisite combination of these instruments, 33—16t 

Organs sold for cash ; or 
EASY PAYMENTS. tormonthts or quarter 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
ATAL GUES and Circulars, with full partio 
ulars, free. Address MASON & 

AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 8t BOs- 

TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or & 8 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly Pall. Nex 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 








States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates. Get the book, 2—ly 


Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 





CHARLES C. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 
23-176 
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VHoman's Sournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 18, 1875. 








We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-lollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
gabscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aanua!l subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, | 


with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN’s | 


JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


aa 
All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 


and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WoMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers to the Woman’s JOURNAL are 
respectfully requested to take notice of the 
date when their subscription expires, which 
will be found on the direction label, and for- 
ward the amount due to this office. 








THE LAST CHANCE. 


Whether the legislatures of the different 
States shall, next winter, have any large num- 
ber of members who are in favor of political 
rights for women, depends upon efforts which 
must be made now. 

The primary meetings are the places to in- 
fluence. Every man who believes in a repre- 
sentative government of the people, of wo- 
men as well as of men, should be sure to be 
at the Caucus, to secure the nomination of 
the right men. There are, in every town and 
ward, men enough who believe in Woman 
Suffrage, to ensure the nomination of repre- 
sentatives and senators who will respect the 
Equal Rights of women. But they must com- 
bine in order to succeed, and there is not a 
moment to lose. 

If men would make our case their own, so 
that they could,in some sense,understand what 
it is to be disfranchised, they would put this 
question of the right of women to their share 
of the law making power, before every other 
in political importance. There are a few 
men who do this, and the result is already 
felt for good. 

The influence of women on the elections 
cannot be so direct. There is only here and 
there a primary political meeting which a 
woman could attend, and we have no vote; 
but we can all urge men to work for us, and 

*to demand, in candidates for the legislature, 
respect for the principle of Equal Rights for 
women. 

Let women do this at every opportunity, 
and it will surely result in a clear gain next 
winter. L. 8. 
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A CRIME AGAINST WOMANHOOD. 


The disfranchisement of women is a crime 
against Womanhood. The outrages to which 
poor and friendless women are exposed, in 
consequence of their exclusion from the 
Suffrage and of the political ignorance and 
helplessness thence resulting, are such that, 
if they could be known, they would rouse a 
holy zeal in the minds of men and women, 
equal to that which fired the souls of the abol- 
itionists thirty years ago. 

We have several times called attention to 
the infernal system of registration and license, 
which exists in many English and Continental 
cities, and which, under the pretense of regu- 
lating the social evil, subjects every friendless 
‘woman, at the tender mercies of a single po- 
liceman, to the most shameful personal indig- 
nities, and which brands a certain class of 
unfortunate women with public infamy by 
registering them as prostitutes. An attempt 
is being made, from time to’ time, to introduce 
it into this country; it actually exists in Den- 
ver, and has been, with extreme difficulty, 
abolished in St. Louis. It has been openly 
advocated by correspondents in respectable 
newspapers of our own city without a word 
of editorial protest, and similar bills have act- 
ually been offered in the Legislatures of New 
York and other States. That- women may 
know the horrors to which their sisters are sub- 
jected by this system, let them read the fol- 
lowing matter of fact item from an English 


paper: 
8AD DEATH OF AN ACTRESS. 

The body of Mrs. Percy, a local actress at 
Aldershot, in England, was found, March 28, 
in the Basingstoke Canal, which divides the 
South from the North Camp. The London 
Daily Telegraph thus accounts for her death. 
“About nine months ago her husband died, 
and, since then, she and her daughter aged six- 
teen years, continued to follow their profes- 
sion in camp and town. Having been seen in 
soldiers’ company by the Metropolitan Police, 
who are employed at Aldershot to carry out 
the provisions of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
the mother and daughter were summoned to 
attend the Lock Hospital to undergo mecical 
examination. In preference to obeying the 
summons they discontinued their engagements 
and left the town; but, not finding employ- 
ment, Mrs. Percy returned to Aldershot a few 
days ago, and was again warned to attend 


herself.” 
It may be said that there is no danger of 
| the enactment of such a law in America. We 





| reply that it would have been enacted by the | 


municipal authorities of New York City long 
ago, had they not been controlled by the public 
sentiment of the State. And if ‘‘Manhood 
' Suffrage”’ is to continue, without bringing in 
the feminine element, the enactment of such 
| laws is by ne means improbable. 
| But, even now, under the system which pre- 
| vails in all our cities, matters are so bad that 
it is high time women should interfere to make 
them better. 
are insufficient, and no attempt is made to 
| enforce them. One of the judges of our Bos- 
ton Municipal Court frankly told the writer, 
a few months ago, that it is gencrally under- 
stood that such houses are not to be inter- 
| fered with, unless they are so conducted as to 
become a public nuisance, and meanwhile, that 
they are “‘under the supervision of the po- 
lice.”’” Now the meaning of that is, simply, 
that the keepers of these houses and the misera- 
ble women who inhabit them are subjected to 
blackmail. They have to share their precarious 
receipts with every policeman who is mean 
enough to demand it as the price of his for- 
bearance, while the guilty men who associate 
with these fallen women enjoy legal impunity. 
Meanwhile, every artifice is employed by such 
men to entrap and ruin poor girls, who are 
struggling to support themselves on the scan- 
ty wages paid in the few avocations as yet 
open to Woman’s labor, and fresh victims are 
daily dragged down to despair and death. 
Here is an item cut from the New York 
World of 14th inst: 


THE SUICIDE OF BELLA JONES, 
Coroner Eickhoff concluded yesterday the 
inquest in the case of Bella Jones, a fallen 
woman who committed suicide on the night of 
the 2d inst, by hanging herself in the Fifteenth 
Precinct Station House, she being a prisoner 
on a charge of drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct. No evidence of importance, in re- 
gard to the charge that the officers who made 
the arrest, ill-treated the woman, was elicited, 
but corroborative evidence was adduced that 
the woman was drunk and abusive, was taken 
from her bed and dragged through the streets 
in her chemise. It was, however, shown that 
the officers told her to dress herself, and that 
she refused. One of the officers said that he 
tried to put a dress on her and that she tore 
it away from him. The post-mortem exam- 
ination revealed nothtng that would point to 
undue violence on the part of the officers. The 
jury returned the following verdict: We find 
that Bella Jones came to her death by com- 
mitting suicide by hanging herself in a cell of 
the Fifteenth Precinct Station House, Septem- 
ber 3, and we censure Officer Beard for his se- 
vere treatment in making the arrest. 

Beard, who had been held in $2000, was dis- 

charged from custody, and Coronor Eichoff 

= -_ the papers in the case to, the Police 
oard. 


Look at the facts of this case, even as ad- 
mitted by the policeman. A womon ‘drunk 
and abusive, was taken from her bed” by a 
policeman, ‘‘dragged through the streets of 
New York in her chemise,” and locked up, 
without clothing or fire, in a cell. To what 
additional outrages and brutalities she may 
have been subjected we are not told. But, 
bad as she may have been, she felt'the degra- 
dation so keenly that she hung herself in her 
cell. Who was the greater criminal, that bru- 
tal policeman or his victim? Yet the murder- 
er of this poor creature is ‘‘discharged from 
custody” and, for aught that appears, is to re- 
tain his place as policeman and to drive other 
poor women to suicide. 

Nothing but Woman Suffrage will ever 
check these frightful crimes against Woman- 
hood, or let the honest light-of day into these 
dens of infamy. The dignity and safety of 
Womanhood will never receive adequate pro- 
tection until the votes of women are a power 
to be respected and conciliated by our legis- 
lators. If women could only be made aware 
of the relation between Woman Suffrage and 
Moral Reform, they would rally to our side. 
Let them remember that a vote means power, 
and that power commands respect. To be 
weak is to be miserable, and, because women 
are in so many ways at a disadvantage, they, 
asa class, of all others, need Suffrage most, 


and can least afford to do without it. 
H. B. B. 


oo oe 


RIGHTS OF NEGRO CHILDREN DENIED. 


Judge Gilbert of the Supreme Court of 
Brooklyn last week rendered a decision ina 
civil rights case, wherein William T. Johnson, 
(a colored man) sought to compel the princi; 
pal of a public school to admit his son there- 
to, instead of sending him to a school pro- 
vided for colored children. 

The Court holds that the common schools 
are a public charity, that the benefits con- 
ferred by them are a free gift from the State, 
and, like every other donor, the State may 
prescribe in what manner and upon what 
terms and conditions the gift may be enjoyed. 

In conclusion Judge Gilbert says that the 
statute, by guaranteeing equal privileges, does 
not confer the right to enjoy them in common 
with any class of persons, or in any particu- 
lar school. And that nothing has been shown 
from which it can be inferred that the relator 
has been deprived of the equality of privi- 
lege to which he is entitled. The motion for 
a mandamus was denied. 

The provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment guaranteeing Equal Privileges and Im- 
} munities to all American citizens has already 





The laws to suppress bad houses | 


the hospital. Rather than do so, she drowned | been nullified as concerns women, and seems 


likely to be practically nullified in regard to 
negroes also. H, B. B. 


I0WA GOOD TEMPLARS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat—The Grand 
Lodge of Independent Order of Good Temp- 
lars in Iowa, at the session just closed, passed 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we believe that it will be 
conducive to the best interests of the Temper- 
ance cause of the State and of the nation, 
that every woman in our land, upon arriving 
at the age of 21 years, have equal right to 
vote as men. A. M. PF. 

Eldora, Towa. 
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ONE MORE STRAW. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat.—I am sure 
you will be glad to learn and chronicle the 
fact—if indeed you have not already done so 
—that, at the recent session of the great ‘‘Na- 
tional Sunday School Assembly,”’ which has 
sprung into being on the shores of Chatauqua 
Lake, Chatauqua Co., N.Y., no less than eight 
women publicly officiated in the department 
of instruction, while a ninth presided at the 
piano. 

Miss Peabody will perhaps ‘be gratified to 
know that a Madame Kriege devoted successive 
afternoons, in a cottage assigned for the pur- 
pose, to an exposition of the Kindergarten 
method of instruction; and also, though a lit- 
tle off the text, that the Rev. Edward Eggles- 
ton, the ‘‘Preacher Novelist,’’ gave to im- 
mense audiences two much applauded dis- 
courses upon the same subject, embracing its 
history and advocating its purposes. 

To get back to the ladies; a Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller, of Chicago, read two orig- 
inal, copyright stories; Mrs. Frances E. Wil- 
lard ‘‘talked”’ upon Temperance; Miss Hattie 
M. Morris, of Brooklyn, on Character Build- 
ings, while a Miss Partridge gave a ‘‘talk’’ to 
the children; Miss Lucy Rielet was pianist, 
and a Miss Sathburg, of New York City, con- 
ducted the prayer meeting held exclusively for 
ladies. Mra. S. W. Clark, and Mrs. Dr. Knox 
of Elmira, held so called ‘‘Receptions,’’ con- 
versational in character. 

At the close of the session Mrs. Dr. Knox 

was elected one of the vice-presidents for the 
coming year. 
This assembly, though inaugurated by mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
composed of all orthodox denominations. 
This session had present, representatives from 
nearly all of the Eastern, Middle, Southern 
and Western States. Also a member from 
Canada, and one from England, (the Rev. Mr. 
Littlewood, Vicar of the Parish of St. James, 
Bath. ) 

That so vast and varied a body, of so na- 
tional and even international a character, and 
numbering among its workers the Rev. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D. D., of Brooklyn, should 
thus have endorsed Woman's right to speak 
and teach the public, is gratifying and signi- 
ficant, as being one more straw which shows 
the way the tide is setting. 

:, Heven Tracy Myers. 

Falconer, Chatauqua Co., N. Y. 


OUTBREAK OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


A dispatch from Easton, Pa., says: 

‘The Sophomore ‘class of Lafayette Col- 
lege, numbering seventy-five, turned out in 
masks and white gowns, with torches, for a 
‘horn spree.’ They entered the old college 
building and the several halls, hunting for 
Freshmen. The doors of the rooms of Pro- 
fessors Hart, Owens, Baker and Stillman were 
broken open, as were also the doors of a num- 
ber of freshmen, not only in the College 
building but out in the town. The freshmen 
were dragged from their beds and submitted 
to the greatest indignities. The Faculty made 
a descent and captured four students, two of 
them ia the act of depredation. On Tuesday 
these were ‘indefinitely suspended.’ They 
were taken to the depot in a barouche drawn 
by four white horses, escorted by a band and 
the whole sophomore class. The class adopt- 
ed and handed the faculty a letter, in which 
they asked the same treatmentas was given 
the suspended men. The faculty is in session 
today suspending the whole class as fast as 
they can be heard. Ason of Governyr Hart- 
ranft anda son of Cyrus L. Pershing, the 
Democratic nominee for Governor, are mem- 
bers of the sophomore class.”’ 


The Faculty of Lafayette College has done 
well. Now let them adopt a permanent cure 
by admitting the sisters of these young men 
as students hereafter. When every class con- 
tains even a few young ladies, such an occur- 
ence will be impossible. 





PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY OF WOMEN. 


Attention is called to this obstacle in the 
path of women, by the editor of the Porcupine, 
who says: 


This feeling has found vent in the venom 
which many critics and writers have allowed 
to fasten upon their pens in alluding to the 
works of Miss Thompson, the painter of the 
“Roll Call.”” Though it was impossible to 
check the wave of popularity and success which 
marked that very interesting and original piece, 
it was determined by a miserable clique of con- 
spirators to damn the future efforts of this 
hard-working and talented young artist; and 
hence it has been stated that the Prince of 
Wales’ admiration for and selection of the 
works were founded originally upon the belief 
that it was by the daughter of an eminent gen- 
eral or doctor of the name of Thompson, and 
so on, the inference being that the Prince was 





really ‘‘sold’’ inthe production, and that fu- 





ture efforts of the artist would show plainly 
enough that she was an ingenious impostor, 
and that the public had been taken in as well 
asthe Prince. The actual fact is that the pic- 
ture, from the very first, arrested the attention 
of the hanging committee, and that, before the 
Academy was opened, or the Prince of Wales 
saw the work at all, it had won the admiration 
of some of the most eminent artists in the coun- 
try. Miss Thompson, however, will survive 
these attacks, and in living to paint will have 
her, best revenge. But how petty and mean 
it all is! Many things which one was taught to 
believe in youth turn out in age to have been 
myths and delusions. Is it really to be so with 
our old friend— 
“Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros’’? 

We hope not. Atall events, we should like to 
see the good time coming when men will rec- 
ognise with courtesy and grace the merits of 
those who are working in their own way and 
with their own tools, evenin rival professions. 


A LETTER FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 


The following letter has been addressed by 
Grace Greenwood to the New York Times: 

‘Hearing that a paragraph is going the 
rounds of the American press stating that 
“Grace Greenwood’s place at Manitou, Colo- 
rado, has been sold for taxes which she re- 
fused to pay,’’ I beg leave to state in self-de- 
fence that I never refused to pay said taxes— 
never even had a chance to do so. The facts 
are that a few weeks before I sailed for Eng- 
land, and shortly after I had promptly paid a 
large ‘‘special school tax,’’ I received a curt 
postal card from the County Treasurer to the 
effect that if I did not pay my taxes my prop- 
erty would be sold. Alarmed, I replied at 
once, begging that I might be informed of the 
amount of my indebtedness, in order that I 
might send a check on a Colorado bank. He 
not only declined to grant my request, but ad- 
vertised the speedy sale of my little place in 
a local paper, of which he sent me no copy, 
and it was sold before I, or my husband at 
Washington, could know anything of the mat- 
ter. 

Why the authorities of El Paso County 
should have treated me so discourteously I 
cannot imagine, except that I have tried to 
do that part of the Territory some little ser- 
vice. Grace GREENWOOD. 

Lucerne, Switzerland, Saturday, Aug. 14, 1875. 








THREE ENTERPRISING GIRLS. 


The Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger has this 
paragraph about a Des Moines family: 

Miss Kate Tupper, of Des Moines, has been 
in town, visiting at Mr. Bassett’s for a few 
days. Kate comes of a family which is re- 
markable for intelligent womanly effort and 
success. Her mother is Mrs. Ellen S. Tup- 
pers the Bee Queen of Iowa, whose work on 

culture is a recognized authority every- 
where; her eldest sister is a very eloquent 
preacher at Colorado Springs; Miss Kate is 
studying medicine, having taken herself 
through a full course at the Agricultural Col- 
lege by her own work, and Miss Madge, who 
is only sixteen, is a famous poultry raiser, 
and an officer of the State Poultry Association, 
who has made money enough in this business 
to defray her entire expenses through a full 
collegiate course. Mrs. Tupper’s family is a 
sufficient answer to the question of woman's 
work, if there were no other. Let any moth- 
er in Iowa show three boys who can beat this. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS ON THE CONTINENT. 


Epitors JournaLt.—I wish to inform you 
of a happy event. The University of Copen- 
hagen has been thrown open to women. The 
Government of Denmark has officially an- 
nounced that ladies may pass an examination 
and profit by the lectures of the Professors 
conjointly with the students, and, on leaving, 
may graduate. Still, no promise is given of 
any state employment. 

However, it is a great step forward to have 
the opportunity of obtaining knowledge, until 
now refused to women. Forbidden fruit tastes 
sweet, and we still hope to see many gather 
it. There is, however, a difficulty as yet that 
stands tn the way of doing so, viz.; the pre- 
paratory scholarship. Latin and Mathematics 
being requisite, our present generation, with 
rare exceptions, have no knowledge of it. 
Our young ladies’ schools, our seminaries, do 
not teach it. It is not considered feminine to 
learn it; men dislike it in women. Parents, 
for that reagon, would object to it. It would 
be, as it were, a bar to the matrimonial pros- 
pects of their daughters, who would be called 
‘blue’ and would be ridiculed. But, as there 
must be a beginning to every thing, and this 
being one, we must congratulate ourselves on 
it, as such. 

And now as to the consequences. 

Immediately after the promulgation of this 
new law, Fraulein von Prieses, the superinten- 
dent of a first-rate young ladies’ school con- 
nected with a limited number of boarders, re- 
solved to add an upper class to her programme, 
in which those sciences were taught that pre- 
pare forthe University. Fraulein von Prieses 
is the more competent to make such a begin- 
ning, she being a perfect scholar in Classical 
Literature; Latinand Greek being as familiar 
to her as her own language. A native of 
Wiirtemberg, she received this rare education 
at the hands of her father, who held an emi- 
nent position in the Court, and, as Prime Min- 
ister to the King, did not care what people 
might say about his daughter’s learning. The 
little girl was very gifted, and it pleased him 
to train her as a boy, and to read with her the 
Odes of Horace, and Plato and Aristotle. 

She remained single, (of course,) and, when 








he died, she established a Ladies’ College, con. 
jointly with a friend of her young years, Fray. 
lein Hochsteller, a lady equally gifted, though 
not so learned as she. Both were in hopes to 
do, conjointly, great deeds for the development 
of their own sex; but, alas! they soon came 
down from their lofty pinnacle, on seeing what 
was demanded by parents and what were their 
objections to a higher state of culture. To 
teach these accomplishments gave them little 
satisfaction, and, powerless to steide the 
stream, they sought refuge in Art, and insist- 
ed on developing the sense of the beautiful, by 
lecturing to their pupils on ancient and mod. 
ern lore in Architecture, Sculpture and Paint. 
ing. 

With joy Fraulein von Prieses has greeted 
the dawn of brighter days, and is willing to 
brave public prejudice in helping the realiza- 
tion. Latin and Mathematics will be taught 
at her school, to whomsoever wants to learn 
it. Added to this, she herself will take her 
gifted pupils to the classes of the Professors 
of the Politechnicum; for, singularly enough, 
they are the first in Germany who do not 
think it a disgrace and an impediment to their 
pupils, if young ladies sit on the same benches 
with male students. Professor Visher, of world. 
wide fame, who first made Aesthetics an es- 
tablished science, will begin his course of lec- 
tures anew in October, and Liibke, whose works 
on Art are translated into all languages, will 
do the same; neither have their equals in Ger- 
many, perhaps not in the whole world, and 
thus, one must confess, it will be of rare ad- 
vantage for young maidens to be lectured to 
by men of that eminence. Fraulein von Prie- 
ses will prepare them for these lectures, in 
order that they may understand what they 
hear, and will rehearse with them. Thus they 
will gain a foundation of knowledge very suit- 
able for women, and useful to them in any 
condition of life. 

There can be no more retiring ladies than 
the women of Wiirtemberg and, I dare say, 
they will be much astonished to see things 
going on before their very eyes that disagree 
so entirely with their notions of female worth, 
as they are proud only to spin and to weave 
for the house and the husband, like the wo- 
men of ancient Greece. It must bewilder 
them likewise to see the School of Art opened 
to young ladies—the first School of Art in Ger- 
many which has ventured so heroic an act— 
perhaps stimulated by the glorious advance of 
Visher and Liibke; and these young women 
sit by the side of young men and copy from 
the Antique, or listen to the Professors. Some 
little disturbance it gave, when they conjoint- 
ly hal to draw a male model, and when this 
model, for the sake of propriety, was dressed 
in a scarlet bathing costume, the young ladies 
showed due indignation at such a sin against 
true Art, and requested the removal of the irk- 
some attire. 

Fraulein von Prieses, living but a few steps 
from the Schoolof Art, her boarders are able 
to frequent thatschool, and take advantage of 
this rare opportunity of getting the best in- 
struction in drawing and painting, to gain 
prizes and to graduate as Students of Art. 

9 Untere Olga Street, Stuttgart, Germany. 

AMELIA Boecrs, 





WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CENTENNIAL. 


An interesting summary of the work wo- 
men are doing for the Centennial, appeare in 
the Springfield Republican, from which we ex- 
tract the following items: 

Miss Emma D. Southwick proposes to put 
up and furnish a farmer’s home of 1776, in 
which old-time viands will be dispensed. The 
women of this State are only partially organ- 
ized for work to be exhibited in the women’s 
building, now in process of erection. Of the 
State women’s board, Mrs. James T. Fields 
is chairman, and subordinate organizations 
have been effected in most of the large towns 
and cities of the State, but, we believe, none 
in this city. The women in some places have 
been very active in canvassing for the sale of 
Centennial stock and medals, and the Boston 
committee has already raised $6000, $3000 by 
sales of stock, $2000 from entertainments, and 
$1000 from medals. Harriet Hosmer will be 
one of the contributors to the women’s de- 
partment, and Misses Anna H. Whitney and 
Alice C. Chandler of Lancaster, will send dec- 
orated panels. These are suggestions of what 
may be expected from female artists and arti- 
sans, but women’s work must have a broader 
and more faithful representation. Who can 
exhibit the American home of the great mid- 
dle class of today, if not the women wiv 
make it? That home in which Woman ren- 
ders a more active, more elevated and more 
responsible service than in any other home in 
the world.” 





THE BRITISH SYRIAN SCHOOLS. 


Syria has hitherto ignored her own adage; 
“The hand that rocks the cradle moves the 
world.’? It was quoted, however, by an en- 
lightened Greek priest who attended an exam- 
ination of the British schools for training 04- 
tive girls. He went on to say: ‘See what 
an English lady has done towards lifting your 
nation from its long thraldom of degrading 
ignorance.’’ 

“Give us mothers!’ exclaimed a famous 
warrior and conqueror of the present 4g¢ 
And so with the degenerate Moslem, now *uf- 
fering from the effects of their shameful deg- 
ration of womanhood; they are ready to ¢ry 
out “Give us mothers, and then we shall have 
men!’? 

Syria yet pines under the infliction of 
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evils caused by their maxim that any man is 
immeasurably superior to a woman. Their 
rejoicing over the birth of ason is equaled 
only by the lamentation with which a new- 
born daughter is received. There was but 
recently an instance, it is to be hoped a rare 
one, in which the father actually carried out 
bis threat to his helpless wife. 

“If you have a girl, I will kill her; if a 
son, he shall live!”’ 

Defending his barbarous deed by saying: 

‘Have I not a right to do as I like with 
my own?” 

In some of the remote districts of Leba- 
non, where the light of the Gospel has not 
yet penetrated, the native women have a 
proverb: 

“The threshold weeps forty days whena 
girl is born.” 

They gather about the disappointed moth- 
er, and exclaim: ‘‘What can we say?”’ If we 
have a baby boy he will grow up and ride a 
fine mare, and become a kadi or rich mer- 
chant; but a girl is a girl anyhow.”’ 

This greeting follows her in childhood, and 
into married life. 

But let us look at the brighter side, and 
see what the influence of female education 
bas already accomplished. More than forty 
of the young maidens who first learned their 
alphabet in these schools, are now employed 
as teachers in different parts of Syria—in 
Beyroot, Damascus, Baalbet, Tyre, the Leb- 
anon, Phenicia, and Jerusalem: and repeat- 
ed petitions for teachers have come from An- 
tioch, from Acre, from the Hauran, from 
Mesopotamia, and even from the giant cities 
of Bashan. 

Other applications come from young men, 
many of them teachers in our own or some 
other missions, for wives to aid them in their 
duties. Among others, the following letter 
was lately received: . 

*“Muallim So and So, wants to know if 
there is any girl at the British Syrian Insti- 
tute whom he can have to be his wife? All 
the family are so delighted with Regina that 
they wish him to have a wife from the same 
school!’’ 

It is also a very pleasant fact that none of 
the Mohammedan girls educated in these 
schools have ever been divorced by their ca- 
pricious husbands.—London J/lustrated News. 





CONFESSION OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Several months since, I cut from one of our 
leading papers this paragraph about Alexan- 
der Hamilton: 

We read in a good many newspapers that 
‘recent historical delvers have discovered 
that Hamilton had an affair with a woman 
which troubled him a good deal and injured 
him politically.” It was hardly necessary to 
delve very deep to find out this. Hamilton 
himself printed a pamphlet on the subject, 
which has now become scarce, but which most 
persons interested in such curious matters have 
seen. There is a copy in Boston, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Charles Sprague, and one in 
the library of Mr. Wallace, Reporter of the 
U. S, Supreme Court, and we think that the 
New York Historical Society has one. In 
this pamphlet Hamilton makes that full and 
free confession which is good for the soul. 
It’s a curious story, but hardly worth repeat- 
ing here. ‘The gist of it is, that while Hamil- 
ton admits the sin frankly, he vehemently as- 
serts that it had not, as his defamers charged, 
influenced his bestowal of the patronage of 
his office. The passage in which Hamilton 
owns and laments his fauit is admirably writ- 
ten.—New York Tribune. 

I fear the tone would have been somewhat 
less gentle, had the gallant Colonel been 
a women, in the same social rank. ‘‘A full 
and free confession might have been good for 
the soul,” but would certainly have sent the 


body to Coventry. It is very remarkable, 





that a hero so long dead should be flattered in | 


this way. ‘The passage in which Hamilton 
owns and laments his fault is admirably writ- 
ten.’’ The writer calls it ‘‘a curious story.” 
I call it a common story about one of the 
‘natural protectors of Woman.” H. 
Milton on Hudson, 


TAXATION. 


There is one point upon the present taxa- 
tion of Woman without representation, which 
should be brought prominently forward. It 
is this: Men and women enter into the mar- 
riage relation for the purpose of building up 
happiness and life, the circulating mediums of 
which are money, as ministering to the exter- 
nal and physical needs, and love, as minister- 
ing to the internal or spiritual needs. Proper- 
ty is accumulated by their joint efforts, the 
man usually having dominion over the exter- 
nal and productive, and the woman over the in 
ternal and creative departments of their mu- 
tual enterprise. Woman has legal rights in 
the property accumulated. Does not Wo- 
man’s interest in such property pay taxes as 
much as Man’s? 

If Smith and Jones are in partnership ard 
have taxes to pay, it is not necessary for 
Smith to die before Jones realizes that he is 
paying taxes. But, if Smith and wife are in 
partnership, Smith must die before the wife 
realizes that she is paying taxes. 

Or again. Mr. Smith and Miss Jones may 
enter into a business partnership, and Miss 
Jones will be able to clearly see that she pays 
taxes; but let her once become Mrs. Jones, 
and give additional life to the partnership, 


| 





and it will then become Smith’s house, farm, | 


or business, instead of Smith and Jones, as be- 
fore marriage. 

Unquestionably there is a deep underlying 
principle of nature here, which does not ap- 
pear upon the surface, which is intended to 
be guarded through the protection which Man 
gives to Woman in this relation of life. But 
the question is taxation of the mutual pro- 
perty, and not of whether Man’s legitimate at- 
titude of protection has been converted into 
tyrannical power, or whether the woman, hav- 
ing natural dominion over the realm of soul 
and of soul creation, is to be ignored because 
her work is in the realm of the creation and 
evolution of thought and life, and not in the 
external and productive. 

Woman has to learn the value of her work 
as woman. She fas to inspire man with a 
perception of the significance of the rela- 
tion of the soul of things to the body of 
things. She must know her own power as 
Woman, and her own responsibility as an indi- 
vidual. 

When Woman understands herself and her 
relation to life and its development, then will 
Man glory in yielding up to her the cherished 
treasures of earth. ‘‘Man, know thyself,’’ 
needs a new interpretation in the dawn of the 
present era. It is Man in the generic sense of 
woman and man. Rowena B. Turoor. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The petitions to the British Parliament 
for the Woman’s Disabilities Bill had 415,622 
signatures. 

St. Mark Girardin has published a book on 
education, in which he advises that every 
lady should learn from childhood something 
to perfection, as an aim for aspiration. 

Mr. A. M. Powell, during the past year ed- 
itor of the Northampton (Mass.) Journal and 
Free Press, will, on account of editorial duties 
elsewhere, henceforth be only a contributor to 
that paper. ' . 

There are two hundred and thirty: six con- 
victs now confined in the State Prison at 
Wethersfield, Ct., of whom only five are wo- 
men. Is not this a strong argument for Wo- 
man Suffrage ? 

The white boys of the senior class of the 
New Orleans Central School decline to attend, 
because a colored man has been appointed 
Professor of Mathematics for that school by 
the School Board. 

Professor Victor Bohmers, in Zurich, has 
published an essay, under the title: ‘‘My 
experience of ten years, concerning the stud- 
ies of Ladies in the University of Zurich,” 
in which he gives them due praise. 

The roof of Westminster Abbey, in Lon- 
don, long supposed to be of oak, when exam- 
ined last year, was found to be of chestnut. 
It was sound and perfect, although it had 
stood for eight centuries already. 

Gov. Kirkwood of Iowa, was explicit on 
Woman Suffrage at Des Moines the other 
day. He said ‘he honestly hoped to see the 
day wheu in going to the polls we shall take 
our wives, daughters, and sisters with us.’ 

A great number of women are being nomi- 
nated for the school superintendencies in the 
Northwest. In Wisconsin last week the Dem- 
ocrats have nominated Miss Etta S. Carle in 
Walworth County and Miss Kittie Loth in 
Columbia. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Indiana is preparing an immense Memorial 
praying Congress to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale in the United States of aloholic liq- 
uors as a beverage, and their exportation 
from abroad. 


All the amendments to the New Jersey con- 
stitution prove to have been carried by from 
40,000 to 50,000 majority at last week’s elec- 
tion. The distribution of tickets against them 
in all the Catholic churches of the State 
seems to have had no effect whatever. 


William Knapp, aged 90, died at Newbury- 
port on Sunday. He was one of the first abo- 
litionists, and brother of Isaac Knapp, the 
original partner of Mr. Garrison in the Libera- 
tor. He was one of the oldest Freemasons in 
the State, and was Master of a Lodge sixty 
years ago. 

The Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth have a 
hospital at Alexandria, Egypt. It is a fine 
stone building, with accommodations for 100 
patients, and is in the charge of 9 sisters. The 
sisters are at liberty to leave their work after 
five years’ of service; but while in the institu- 
tion must remain unmarried. 

Woman Suffrage, it is said, makes a gain in 
the Republican nomination for Supreme 
Judge. Mr. Adams is reported as being in fa- 
vor of the sisters voting. His wife is one of 
the most eloquent and earnest of all the lowa 
women working and canvassing for that 
cause. —Des Moines, (Ia.) State Register. 

The ancient Unitarian Church at Quincy, 
Mass., having been thoroughly renovated, is 
about to have its dome gilded outside. Un- 
der the massive granite steps and portico of 
this church, rest the remains of President 
John Adams and wife, in the only tomb there. 
Inside the church, at the upper end, are 
memorial tablets to John and John Quincy 
Adama, 
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Women are so generally spoken of in obitu- 
ary notices as “the wife of somebody,” that 
the following seems a remarkable innovation: 
“Died, at Washington, Gen. Seth Eastman, a 
native of Brunswick, Me., graduate of West 
Point in 1829, officer in the Florida war, re- 
cruiting agent in the last war, and husband of 
the author of “Aunt Phillis’ Cabin,” which 


was written as an answer to ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 


Speaking of the geographies in use in the 
public schools, the Catholic Telegraph, of Cin- 
cinnati, says: ‘‘No Catholic can with safe 
conscience consent to the use of books, in 
which compilers have either wittingly or un- 
wittingly neglected to give to true religion 
that importance which it deserves.’’ The in- 
ference from this seems to be that all text- 
books used in the public schools should be 
subject to revision by the authorities of the 
Catholic church. 


Last week, we called attention to the refu- 
sal of the Boston Board of Aldermen to es- 
tablish Kindergarten schools and evening 
schools for girl apprentices. We are glad to 
see that the City Council have refused to con- 
cur with the Board of Alderman in their ac- 
ceptance of the reports ‘‘inexpedient’”’ on the 
orders to furnish additional accommodations 
for Kindergarten schools, and to furnish school 
accommodations for female licensed minors, by 
votes of 23 to 24 and 12 to 23. 


Query: Why do the press and the whole 
community fall into raptures when an ocean 
steamer makes an unusually swift voyage, and 
then, after every ship-wreck, vehemently ad- 
vocate careful passages, with no reckless 
speed? Ifthe steamer that makes the ‘‘quick- 
est fime on record” is also the safest steamer 
and the most carefully managed, it is all right; 
but what will be the verdict of the people if a 
steamer striving to ‘‘make the quickest time 
on record,’’ sinks her passengers ?—Harper’s 
Monthly. 


Our interesting correspondent, Miss Amely 
Boelte, now resides in Stuttgard, 9 Untere Ol- 
ga Street. She sends us the card of a boarding 
place close by her, where the price is only five 
francs a day. Pension Ott, Archiostrasse 19, 
Eckeder Olga Strasse. She thinks it may be 
of value to American ladies traveling, or wish- 
ing to reside in Germany, to know it. If, ac- 
cording to the German custom, they will call 
on Miss Boelte, who enjoys making the ac- 
quaintance of Americans, they will be sure of 
every hospitable attention, and she speaks En- 
glish perfectly. We speak from personal ex- 
perience and that of many friends. 


The London correspondent of the Liverpool 
Mercury says: ‘*The Government lately re- 
ferred to the Medical Council of Great Britain 
the question if it was desirable that women 
should be admitted to the profession, and the 
highest medical authority in the country has 
recommended that the present restrictions 
shall be removed, that women shall have the 
opportunity of attending lectures separately ; 
and has promised that if the present licensing 
bodies will not admit women to the register, 
the Medical Council will.’’ 


An English lady writes to Emily Faithfull’s 
paper a plea in behalf of used-up governesses. 
She says: ‘‘The civil service can and ought 
to put upon their list, as fit objects for a pen- 
sion of £30 a year, the ladies who have been 
teaching for thirty years—not indeed as a 
charity, but in consideration of services ren- 
dered. Every other claim seems to be con- 
sidered rather than that of the refined and ill- 
paid teacher, who, after a sunny youth and 
ripened womanhood, is left without a home 
or means of supporting one, with impaired— 
often ruined—health and a burdened heart.’’ 


Swimming is now the fashionable test of 
muscle and endurance. Tworival swimmers, 
Johnson and Coyle, had a contest on the Dela- 
ware, below Philadelphia, on Aug. 24. John- 
son made the entire distance, 10 miles, in two 
hours and 46 minutes, Coyle giving out at the 
end of the 6th mile. But Miss Agnes Alice, 
the daughter of Prof. Beckwith of the Lam- 
bert Baths, aged 14, has just swum five miles 
from London Bridge to the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich, in one hour and five minutes. No 
man living, it is believed, has ever equalled 
this feat of a girl only fourteen years of age. 


The Woman’s Reformatory at Indianapolis 
seems to be an excelently conducted institution. 
It has one hundred and forty-nine inmates, one 
hundred and fourteen being in the reformato- 
ry, and thirty-five in the penal department. 
The institution is managed by eight officers. 
The morning school has an average attendance 
of thirty-six, the afternoon school of sixty- 
three, and the girls are improving in their 
studies and take a great interest in them. 
The physician states that the health of the in- 
mates is generally good. An industrial teach- 
er has been secured to instruct the girls, prin- 
cipally in glove-making. According to the 
matron’s report there were only two cases of 
punishment last month. This is certainly bet- 
ter than the average of boarding-schools. 


“The Athens of America’ has arrived at 
such a high degree of culture that men and 
women are equal—especially in the street 
cars. Itis a daily pleasure to see the seats 
occupied by strong men, while the center of 
the car is filled with pale-faced girls and old 
women, who cling to each other because it 


tires them to hold the strap above their heads. 
The men generally read newspapers, and 
never look up. If they have no paper they 
pretend to be in so deep a calculation of busi- 
ness matters that they have utterly forgotten 
there are women standing near. On the long 
routes their pre-occupation is quite painful to 
witness. Sometimes a well-dressed young 
lady gets a seat from a man who thinks that 
he has, therefore, aright to stareather. But 
poor girls and old ladies had better look out 
for empty cars.—Boston Pilot. 


Lady Ann Blunt, the grand-daughter of By- 
ron, protests against the proposed monument 
to his memory, on the ground that he was re- 
fused burial in Westminister Abbey. In other 
words, when his remains were brought back 
to England, fifty years ago, the people who 
had known him as a man were unwilling to 
bury him as a poet in the place consecrated to 
the memory of genius. The present genera- 
tion, who know him only as a poet, propose to 
honor him as such. They are certainly not to 
blame for the conduct of Byron’s contempora- 
ries towards one whose personal faults were so 
glaring as to throw his poetic achievements 
into the shade forthe time. His grand-daugh- 
ter seems to inherit some of the Byronic tem- 
per. 

Vice-President Henry Wilson writes a let- 
ter to the Massachusetts Republicans telling 
them to “‘forgive, forget and unite.”” What 
he wants them to unite in, is not a principle 
nor a policy. He has not a single word tosay 
against the inflationists who have always con- 
trolled the Republican party and prescribed 
its acts of Congress, and who are now infect- 
ing the Democratic party in three Republican 
States. For the honor of the nation and the 
prosperity of its industries, he is dumb; for 


the success of his party he is vociferous.—N. 
World. 


The Republican party of Massachusetts be- 
gan to disintegrate when they went back upon 
their Woman Suffrage pledge of the platform 
of 1872. They will continue to grow weaker, 
until they are willing to give the same politi- 
cal rights to the intelligent women of this Com- 
monwealth, as they have already given to the 
ignorant colered men of the South. 


Queen Victoria has authorized the follow- 
ing reply to a request that she become patron 
of the Church of England Temperance Soci- 
ty: 

‘‘Her Majesty has already expressed her 
opinion in favor of the objects which the so- 
ciety desires to promote, and consents to be- 
come patron of it, organized as it appears to 
be on a basis which includes all who advocate 
composers without insisting necessarily upon 
total abstinence. The queen trusts that ed- 
ucation and the enlightenment of the people, 
together with the improvement of their moral 
and physical condition, will gradually do 
much to induce temperance, and to diminish 
the evil complained of.”’ 


Nothing can show more clearly the compar- 
ative weakness of the Temperance movement 
in England, than this condition of the Queen 
that by giving her name she does not endorse 
total abstinence. In America no Temper- 
ance Society would admit a member on such 
a basis. 


Misses Jane and Isabella Bewick, of Gates- 
head, ladies now well advanced in years, and 
daughters of Thomas Bewick, have signified 
their intention to bequeath the British Museum 
their entire and ‘‘probably complete” col- 
lection of proofs of cuts executed by their 
father and his less famous brother John. 
The Atheneum says that: ‘‘Many of the draw- 
ings referred to are most exquisite little works, 
the tail-pieces and birds being especially beau- 
tiful; a small water-color drawing of a quail is 
charmingly delicate and precious beyond the 
common, and so are some of the original draw- 
ings for the famous feather tail-pieces. If 
Thomas Bewick had done nothing more than 
these tail-pieces, his fame would have been es- 
tablished.’? Those whose privilege it has been 
to visit the Misses Bewick have been shown 
their father’s blocks carefully preserved in 
glass cases, and still capable, after all their 
usage, of giving clear and distinct impressions. 


Few men have had more or truer friends than 
Sheridan Knowles, the celebrated actor, buta 
sort of perverse destiny rendered their efforts 
for many years unavailing in assisting him in 
the establishment of an undisturbed regularity 
of income. His generous and too-confiding 
nature would occasionally betray him into em- 
barrassments that tried his patience without 
adding to his stock of experience. With all 
his genius, his want of method in his affairs 
made the greatest part of his life a struggle 
with pecuniary difficulties; but, even under 
the pinchings of poverty, he would seek in- 
demnity from the hard dealings of fortune, in 
the little swarm of children that clustered 
round him, and would suggest comfort to their 
mother in the very cause of her anxiety, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Look at them, Maria, are we not 
rich in these?” His heart was in his home, 
and with the greetings of friends and the 
plaudits of the theater ringing in his ears, he 
was longing impatiently to return there. In 
a letter from his wife, on the news of his play’s 
success reaching Glasgow, recounting the 
many visits of congratulations she had receiv- 
ed, she observed, ‘‘Ah, James, we shall not 
want friends now !””— Macready’s Reminis- 
cences. 


Woman is a matter of growing importance 
in the British Association for the Advancement 





of Science, and occupied more of the time 


a 


than ever, this year. A number of papers 
were read by women. Mrs. Gray advocated 
more attention to the physical education of 
women; Miss Becker, dress reform, which 
should give woman the free use of her limbs, 
and Dr. Dunbar (Miss) said she had frequent 
occasion to recommend a little hard work or 
genuine study to “ladies with ‘an all-overish 
feeling of illness.’”” Miss Carpenter, the pris- 
on worker, thought special effort and special 
legislation would be required to educate the 
street gamins,—an embarrassing class every- 
where. It is said that the compulsory school 
law in New York has not accomplished what 
was hoped for in this direction. Samuel Mor- 
ley said that in London the school board had 
not yet got down to this class, but would soon 
have to deal with them. The London school 
authorities, even as far as they have got, have 
to modify the execution of the law a good 
deal, in order not to deprivé parents entirely 
of the services of their children, and in some 
cases aid to the parents themselves is required 
in order to feed the child; for “it is impossi- 
ble,’’ they find, “to teach a child with an 
empty stomach.’” A Woman Suffrage debate 
was also provided for, by the reading of an es- 
say on the effect of this disability upon the in- 
dustrial relations of the sex. It wascut short, 
however, by the expiration of time.—Spring- 
Jield Republican. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Soule, of New York City, 
though she went abroad purposely for the res- 
toration of her health, has, in spite of bodily ills, 
been drawn into considerable work in Scotland. 
On Sunday, June 20th, she preached twice in 
Larbert, and gave a Temperance Address on 
the following evening. June 27th, she preach- 
ed three times in Dunfermline (one of the old- 
est towns in Scotland, the burial place of 
‘King Robert the Bruce’’,) and gave a Tem- 
perance Address on the following evening; 
holding also,on the Thursday of the same week, 
a meeting of the American Universalist Wo- 
man’s Centenary Association, which has a 
branch in Scotland. July 4th she preached 
twice in Galashiels, (two miles from Abbots- 
ford); July 11th, again at Dunfermline three 
times, when her Scotcl: medical advisers ban- 
ished her to the Highlands, where she remain- 
ed “‘silent’’ till the 22nd of August, when she 
assisted in the dedication of a new church in 
Larbert Parish, Stenhousemuir Village, Scot- 
land. At this dedication Mrs. Soule was in 
the pulpit and took part. She read the scrip- 
ture lesson, made the dedicatory prayer, pro- 
nounced the sentence of dedication, and gave 
the address to the society. The latter was so. 
highly appreciated by the parish that they vo- 
ted to have it published in tract form for cir- 
culation in Scotland. Mrs. Soule also preach- 
ed in the new church in the evening, and, on 
the Monday night following, was one of the 
speakers ata large Temperance meeting in 
the same parish. 


Mrs. Mulock-Craik, whose novels have 
given delight to many thousands of readers, 
was married in 1865, at the age of thirty-nine, 
to Dr. George Lillie Craik, Professor of 
English History and Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, a voluminous and accurate 
writer, and the author of a standard ‘‘History 
of English Literature and Language.’’ Mrs. 
Craik was left a widow, with an infant daugh- 
ter, a little more than a year after her mar- 
ridge. Mrs. Craik inherited her literary taste 
and talents from her father, Mr. Thomas 
Mulock, an eccentric but intelligent man, 
who followed literature as a profession. Mr. 
Mulock was an Oxford man, a member of 
Magdalen Hall, and a chum of George Can- 
ning. For many years he was occupied in 
editing provincial newspapers, and while thus 
engaged at Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 
his two children, Dinah Maria and Benja- 
min, were born to him. His daughter was 
chiefly self-educated. Before she was twenty 
she had written several capital juvenile books. 
“The Ogilvies,’’ her earliest novel, was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1849. The first use 
Miss Mulock made of her literary gains was 
in providing for her brother’s education. At 
her expense he passed through London Uni- 
versity, and was trained for the profession of 
civil engineer. He displayed much ability in 
his vocation, and found profitable employment 
in Australia. Prior to her marriage Miss 
Mulock lived in a quiet and inexpensive man- 
ner at Camden-Town, near London. She 
was at that time described as amiable and be- 
nevolent in character, lively and original in 
conversation, and decidedly odd in dress and 
manners. Her figure was slight and graceful, 
her features commonplace, and her eyes large, 
gray, and prominently set. She was fond of 
dancing, and like many another literary wo- 
man, was more pleased with a compliment 
for good looks than for her good writing. 
Although her father was a Dissenter and a 
lay preacher, she is a member of the Church 
of England, and is deeply religious. —Harper’s 
Bazar. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s,Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 








Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PyLe. None gen- 
aine without. ee, *“ 
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POETRY. 
TOTTY'’S ARITHMETIC. 


One little head worth its whole weight io gold, 
Over and over, a million times told. 

Two shining eyes, full of innocent glee, 
Brighter than diamonds ever could be. 

Three pretty dimples, for fun to slip In, 

Two in the cheeks, and one in the chin. 

Four little fingers on each baby hand, 

Fit for a princess of sweet fairy land. 

Five on each hand, if we reckon Tom Thumb, 
Standing beside them so stiff and so glum! 


Six pearly teeth, just within her red lips, 
Over which merriment ripples and trips. 
Seven bright ringlets, as yellow as gold, 
Seeming the sunshine to gather and hold. 
Fight tiny waves running over her hair, 
Sunshine and shadow, they love to be there. 
Nine precious words that Totty can say, 
But she will learn new ones every day. 
Ten little chubhky, comical toes, 
And that is as far as this lesson goes. 

—St. Nicholas. 


THE ROUNDSMAN’S STORY. 


She lived in “Ninety-three” across the way; 
They’re gay, those cribs are, so the inmates say, 
Poor hapless girls are better dead—than gay. 
She had a lover like the rest, and gave 

To him what wretched earnings she could save; 
And he, for payment, brought her to the grave. 
They must have starving hearts, it seems to me, 
They tie to such mean truck so piteously; 
Whatever else—they’re women still, you see. 


This chap would take Kate’s money—all she had, 
Then coolly leave her, wistful, pale and sad, 

And strike the nearest gin-mill. He was bad. 
Cruel and vicious—all the same to her; 

She loved him—that was all. The precious cur 
Was more to her than hopes of heaven, sir. 

He’d take her money, go and drink his fill, 

Get ugly drunk, curse at her, swear to kill; 

No matter—woman-like she loved him still! 


One night I saw him strike the girl a blow; 

“OQ, Dan,” she says, “don’t use me hard; you know 
I ain’t quite strong, and, Dan, I love you so! 
“J love youso! Be patient with me, dear; 
I’ll soon be strong and well, so never fear 
But what we'll have more money, Dan, next year.” 
I nabbed the worthless rabbit for that blow, 
To take him to the station-house; but no, 
She begged so hard I had to let him go. 
The end came soon enough. The wretch one night, 
Half-crazy, got into a drunken figut, 
While she stood by and wrung her hands for fright. 
He got the worst of it and drew his knife, 
And finished with a stab the brutal strife. 
“Give me the knife!”’ she cried, “run for your life!’ 
The dead man’s brother came from that saloon; 
“J did it—I!” said she; “now kill me soon!” 
A pistol barrel glistened in the moon. 
She shook the bloody knife above the slain; 
One flash—a ba!l went crashing through her brain; 
She fell, and never moved nor spoke again. 
Poor, sinful soul! Without a home or name, 
Bound to the ghastly skeleton of shame, 
She died for love—what else could clear her fame? 


Poor Kate! Men never can forgive, they say, 
Such sin. Good Catholic am I, and pray 
Christ, for the Holy Mother's pleading, may. 
—Peleg Arkwright in Daily Graphic. 











KATE PARKMAN'S WEDDING DAYS. 


BY ELIZA WOOD. 








Kate Parkman, my heroine, is rather a dif- 
ficult person to introduce; because she does 
not accord, because she is at variance with 
society, unconventional, headstrong, young, 
at odds with the world, poor, vigorous, un- 
guided, violent, keen-sighted, red-haired, 
willful, independent, a music teacher, a dis- 
putant, upright, clever, candid, a lover of 
ease, out of place even in the family circle. 

For her there is no family circle. She usu- 
ally sits apart in a distant corner behind her 
piano, and when she rises to join her brothers 
and sisters, it is like the coming up of a gloomy 
yellow-red moon, causing silence and awe, 
and dispersing the social mists of comfort and 
sympathy that gather around the hearth-stone. 

When her little sisters hear her quick, de- 
cided footsteps, they pick up their dolls with 
anxious looks, for Kate might tread upon 
them; the boys get out of the large chairs, 
and stop throwing sofa cushions; they pre- 
tend to read or retire to the staircase or street 
for free, noisy enjoyment. 

Even James, the first-born, and head of the 
house, shows his sense of her presence by low- 
ering his tone, or by ceasing a contented whis- 
tle behind his book, and often unconscious- 
ly changes his seat nearer to little Jane, the 
mother sister, who is ever mending something 
for the children, seldom lifting her patient 
eyes or speaking, and yet it is as natural to 
gather near her as it is to disperse at sight of 
Kate. 

The Parkman mother is not dead, she is 
only incapable! A woman made for a pros- 
perous life-journey; gentle, amiable, submis- 
sive, very refined and beautiful; utterly witb- 
out qualities for struggling with poverty and 
seven children, in whom, except in little Jane, 
she can recognize nothing of herself. 

She seems to look at the situation as purely 
accidental. When her children appeal to her 
she says something inconsequent and shuffling 
in reply; she is entirely self-sacrificing and 
very grateful for what destiny accords her; 
she is motherly in accepting crusts for herself, 
and would like to spread them with her neigh- 
bor’s sweetmeats for her children. 

Of Kate she is very proud, and enjoys more 
than anything the evenings that she spends at 
concerts, 


On the evening in which we present our 
heroine, her mother does not expect her to 
come home to dinner. The children feel un- 
usually secure. ‘‘Sister Kate is not coming 
home, she’s gone to a concert,” they say, 
cheerfully. 

The dolls’ house was before the drawing- 

room grate, the boys were falling over the 
arms of the sofa, assisted by a friend or so, 
Jane was trying a tune on the piano, and 
James was reading the newspaper and smok- 
ing, his heels upon the mantlepiece. 
Enter Kate, very pale, looking straightfor- 
ward as if there were no one in the room. 
The children have so much headway in their 
play they cannot break off suddenly. A 
strange boy trips and falls against her. Jane 
stops her tune, and James’s heels come down 
upon the curly head of a little one. 

“Why! my dear Kate, I thought—” says 
Mrs. Parkman. She seldom finished a sen- 
tence. 

“I'll get your dinner,”’ says Jane the ready: 
and James, glancing at her from behind the 
newspaper, sees that in her eye which makes 
him decide to give her his seat near the fire 
and toleave theroom. The boys tumble out as 
well, and Mrs. Parkman says to the little 
girls, ‘‘Perhaps you'd better—” They un- 
derstand, and Jane, coming in with her sis- 
ter’s dinner, helps them carry off the dolls’ 
house to their mother’s bed-room, promising 
them a story as compensation for the disap- 
pointment of an evening in the drawing-room. 
‘You changed your mind about the con- 
cert?’’ asked Mrs. Parkman; ‘*Take your 
soup while it is hot, my dear.” 

“No, I did not change my mind,”’ answered 
Kate. ‘‘Mrs. Jones forget to leave my money 
for me; she had an engagement to dinner, 
and was going to the opera. One of the twins 
has scarlet fever.” 

‘Scarlet fever!” said Mrs. Parkman, “it’s 
infectious. How provoking! but never mind, 
I’m sure she’ll—” 

‘*What?” said Kate. 

‘Have it for you the next time, my dear.” 
‘*Have scarlet fever for me the next time?” 
said Kate, laughing disagreeably, and eating 
very fast. 

‘‘No; you know I mean the money next 
time. If you’d only thought to mention it 
last night, I might have asked Mr. Thurston.” 
‘*What could you have asked Mr. Thurs- 
ton, mother?”’ 

‘TI was going to say that I might have asked 
him—he is so fond of music, and is always 
glad to go anywhere; he would have taken 
you, or he would have sent George.” 

‘*Mother,”’ said Kate, leaving her dinner, 
‘‘you know that I never shall go anywhere 
with Mr. Thurston or George. I think them 
very selfish to come here so often in the eve- 
ning. They know that is the only time I 
have for practicing.” 

‘What, George? I thought you liked 
George. You always play duets with him 
when he comes, and often you laugh and talk 
together just as Mr. Thurston and I used to 
when—”’ 

‘I play duets with George because it is bet- 
ter than doing nothing; but he knows, and 
his uncle knows, that they are wasting my 
time.” 

‘‘My dear, you can’t be always studying 
and working. You musthaverecreation. It 
has pleased me so much to see you and George 
together—just as we used to be.”’ 

‘Just as you used to be—when, mother?”’ 
“Just as I used to laugh and talk with his 
uncle when—llow long it is ago!”’ 

“IT have no time for laughing and talking 
and dribbling at fussy little music! If Mr. 
Thurston does not see that I cannot give 
three or four evenings every week to him and 
his nephew, you must tell him so, or I shall 
have to tell him myself very plainly.”” Kate 
was growing emphatic. ‘‘But it makes no 
difference to him; he only cares to amuse 
himself! He’s as selfish a man as I know. 
I hate to be poor!” 

‘‘Hush, Kate, I hear them coming! pray 
don’t—I’ll intimate it to Mr. Thurston, or you 
might to George—but don’t offend him, you 
have no idea how angry you look; sit down 
again.”’ 

But Kate stood erect before the fireplace, 
her pale eyes burning green with rage at her 
mother, and at the same time a look of hu- 
mor about her mouth that Mr. Thurston rec- 
ognized and understood. 

“IT hate to be poor!”’ Kate shrieked as they 
entered,—George timidly, for he did not un- 
derstand her; his uncle smiling and shaking 
hands and looking full in Kate’s face, en- 
couraging her mood. 

“Why shouldn’t you be poor, Kate?’’ he 
said. ‘‘Isn’t there a skeleton in every house? 
There are much worse skeletons than pover- 
ty.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” answered Kate. ‘Poverty is the 
worst skeleton that there can be in any house.” 

Mrs. Parkman made an imploring little 
sign to her as Mr. Thurston seated himself; 
but it was too late! She was irritated by 
Mr. Thurston's quiet air-of possession, and 
by George’s dejection. She thought him 
stupid not to assist her, and dull not to find 
any fun in the discussion. His hopeless ex- 
pression as he fumbled in her mother’s work- 
basket made her quite reckless. 


, 





“Poverty,” she continued, “tis worse than 
crime, sickness, death, or disgrace! It is a 
mammoth skeleton composed of all these mi- 
nor skeletons, and no one can stand up 
against it!’’ 

“She doesn’t mean anything,” said Mrs. 
Parkman, weakly. 

“It is the worst possible curse, the most 
blasting, insinuating, all-pervading, dire, 
overwhelming, crushing, grinding—” 

**Couldn’t you use forcible language?” sug- 
gested Mr. Thurston. ‘Couldn't you play an 
accompaniment to make your words stand out 
in a stronger light?” 

‘*I’d like to beat a tattoo on the skulls of 
the rich by way of accompaniment,” she an- 
swered. Her lips were compressed; but still 
there was the smile in the corners of her 
mouth which led Mr. Thurston on. 

‘“‘She’s very tired to-night,” Mrs. Parkman 
murmured. ‘Mrs. Jones’ child has scarlet 
fever.”’ 

**T am not tired at all, and I will talk like a 
beggar for once in my life. If we were in 
our proper sphere among the lowest beggars 
we might bite each other and fight for food; 
but that vindictive luxury is denied us, for we 
are among the shabby-genteel poor.” 

She burst out laughing, and pointed with 
oratorical gesture to one of the little boys, 
who ran through the room chased by Jane; 
his hat had a ragged rim, one of his stockings 
had come down, and he shuffled in his large, 
shabby shoes. Jane caught him and carried 
him out howling. 

‘**The Shabby-genteel Poor, is the subject 
of my discourse this evening,” she continued. 
‘¢*The uses of Adversity!’ Sour are the uses 
of Adversity! Fiendish is the purpose of Pov- 
erty. I address myself now to the lighthair- 
ed youth, as yet unawakened, who affects to 
converse apart and have no interest in the 
subject.” 

Mr. Thurston laughed, but George would 
not by any look show that he thought her 
amusing. 

“To the light-haired youth,” she said, ‘I 
would recommend a cup of cold poison, if he 
be poor. Sense, Wit, Beauty, Wisdom, Phil- 
osophy, Knowledge, shall avail him nothing. 
His classical nose must be brought to the 
grindstone, his pauper divinity must shape 
his end!” 

‘Sounds well; but is a little obscure,” 
said Mr. Thurston; ‘‘aren’c you getting good- 
humored, Kate?’’ 

“Tam not getting good-humored, and I 
wish you would not interrupt me. To be 
poor is to be wretched, just as surely as to 
be good is to be queer! To be cheap is to be 
nasty! To be poor is to be hideous! To be 
poor is to be mean or reckless? To be poor 
is to be cruel or indifferent! To be poor is to 
be narrow-minded or skeptical! To be poor 
is to be hard-hearted or crazy. To be poor 
is to be Kra-Kru-Kreck-Kreeee—which means 
all these bad things and much more that I am 
too starved with hunger, cold, and weakness 
to express; but you may see it written in my 
Parkman, poverty-pointed phiz,—only don’t 
dare to stare at me impertinently,” she said, 
going up to Mr. Thurston, and shaking her 
fist at him. 

He clapped his hands and said, ‘‘Very fine, 
splendid! you’ve not your equal in the Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention! You are a little pro- 
fane, but that is borne off in the fina] explo.. 
sion.”” 

**T don’t think you ought to encourage her, 
Richard,” said Mrs. Parkman, “she might 
get into a habit of—”’ 


“It is too late, my dear Mrs. Parkman; she 
has studied in private, she’s finished. Look 
at George, was there ever a more convinced 
expression, and look at me; I am fixed. 
Nothing can turn me. Poverty is the wicked- 
est, meanest, dirtiest skeleton that ever took 
possession of a house. It does everything 
that is bad except cramp one’s genius. You 
must admit, Kate, that you could not talk 
so forcibly if you were rich, and you would 
never have mastered music as you have, with- 
out the spur of poverty.” 

“If I were rich I should have a warm room 
to study in, and I should not have to waste 
three or four evenings every week on you and 
George.” 

“If you were rich you would have more 
time to cultivate manners, and to be less sau- 
cy to old gentlemen, little girl.” 

‘Kate, do come and play a little for me,” 
interrupted George. 

‘Yes, Kate, do,’ urged her mother. ‘Per- 
haps, after all, the concert was poor, and you 
might not have been in time, or something.” 

‘*That’s the hardest thing of all,” said Kate 
to George. ‘Mother thinks I can found my 
views of life upon a disappointment about a 
paltry old concert.” 

They sat down to the piano, and Kate look- 
ed so pale and worried that George’s heart 
ached. 

“Oh, don’t have views of life and opinions 
and things,” he said. ‘Tell me what's 

wrong. What is it about the concert? Why 
are you so fierce about poverty tonight espec- 
ially>” 

*There’s nothing particularly wrong to- 
night,”’ she answered. ‘I was going to acon- 
cert, and Mrs. Jones forgot to leave me the 
money.”’ 





“Kate, if you would ask me to take you 





where you want to go, it would be kind and 
right. Sometimes I think you disregard me 
utterly.”” He played a doleful little air on the 
piano, and did not look at her as he spoke. 

Kate understood him, and felt that this was 
the time to be very clear and explicit. 

“‘George,”’ she began, “I never ask any one 
to take me anywhere; I go to the opera and 
to concerts as a student, as you go to your af- 
fairs in the morning. Music is to be my pro- 
fession.” 

George meandered off into another tune, 
while he thought that he could offer her noth- 
ing but sympathy and devotion. 

**Don’t drum now,” shesaid; ‘I have some- 
thing to say to you, and I want to hear what 
mother and your uncle are talking about.”’ 

“*T suppose he is making love to her as us- 
ual; you don’t care about overhearing that,” 
said George bitterly. 

‘*No, I’m very tired of the whole thing, and 
I was quite in earnest when I said that you 
and he wasted too much of my time. You 
must stop coming here so often. It would be 
better if you did not come at all.” 

‘How hard youare! You can tell me not 
to come here as you would tell a man at the 
door not to bring door mats forsale again. Is 
it really nothing to you whether I come or 
not?” The poor little tune faltered. 

**You make me very hard, George! I must 
tell you plainly that this is miserable foolery ; 
it can have no end for you and me. Mother 
and Mr. Thurston will not see it, and I must 
put a stop to your coming here, and if possi- 
ble to your uncle’s visits.” e 

‘*My visits will end very soon, Kate. I 
shall be sent to the house in Japan next 
month. My uncle sees more than you think. 
He considers this a good time to promote me. 
I am not grateful.” 

“T think it is time he thought of you and 
your mother and sisters. I hope you will be 
promoted and will not be poor any longer. 
What did my mother mean then? Did you 
hear her say, ‘I wish I thought so, but Kate 
was’—”’ 

“T am not listening to your mother! Will 
it make no difference to you whether Iam in 
the world or not? Going to Japan without 
you is going out of the world to me.” — 

‘It must be done,’’ Kate said firmly. ‘‘You 
must go out of my world and I must not let 
it make any difference to me.” 

“Am I to go away without any hope that 
you will care for me, or write to me, or wish 
for my return? I date not say any more. 
You are so cold!”’ 

His wandering on the piano ceased. He 
looked at her hopelessly, and Kate might have 
said something too kind if Mrs. Parkman had 
not just then said distinctly—‘‘Kate will nev- 
er listen to you, she is too proud—when she 
knows your motive. You know she was not 
in earnest, that’s only her way; don’t attempt 
a 

“*T suppose my uncle is about to propose to 
you, and you can’t listen to two men at once,” 
said George, rising. 

“Don’t be silly, George; he’s going to give 
me a grand piano, or a course of classical mu- 
sic! You won't let me hear a thing?’’ 

Yes, I’m going off; you can listen to all 
they say, and make the most of it. I give up 
any hope of your even looking at me fora few 
moments,” said George. 

“Don’t be a boy, let’s both join in their con- 
versation, and ask whether it be a piano or a 
daughter,’’ proposed Kate, laughing. 

‘Kate, one moment for my sake; if it be a 
plan for you to marry my uncle, tell me what 
you will say and do?” said George. 

“I should be so angry and so hurt that I 
should say ‘Yes’ without hesitation; but Mr. 
Thurston would understand me and would re- 
tire in confusion, I know.” 

‘Then you refuse to regard me in the mat- 
ter at all.” 

‘*My dear fellow, I may not regard you at 
all.” 


George almost ran out of the room into the 
night. The blow was so sharp and sudden. 
Kate, who had filled his life, now seemed 
years and yearsaway! He ran and sang and 
was a madman; he had lost himself and her! 

Had he lost her? What had she said? 
Could he make it out through the time that 
he had been humming and drumming! ‘No, 
my dear fellow, I may not regard you at all.” 
Did she know what she had said? Did it 
mean outer darkness forevermore? No hope, 
no chance, never a thought for him? Would 
not her lonely life make her think of him 
sometimes? but his uncle would ask her to 
marry him, and she had said that she should 
say ‘‘Yes’’ in her anger. His uncle would 
not understand that she was hurt and insult- 
ed; he must have decided that it was the best 
thing to do, otherwise he would not have pro- 
posed it. And by this time it might all be 
fixed. Why had he left her alone to be in- 
sulted? He would run back to her before it 
was too late. 

Perhaps it was his mad fancy, after all, and 
he should find Kate quietly practicing and his 
uncle lingering over his good-night. 

The going back was net so easily accom- 
plished. George had ro breath, no strength. 
Long after midnight he toiled up to his room 
in the fifth story of a boarding-house, flun 
himself upon his bed, and tried to think what 
was to be done if the worst had happened. 


.| make you my wife. 





The worst would be that his uncle had pro- 
posed and Kate had accepted him. At the 
thought he sprang up and wrote notes to 
both of them. Andso he passed the wretched 
night, and fell asleep at dawn, wishing that 
the good ship might founder that bore him 
away from Kate. 

Kate had been much astonished to see him 
run so madly out of the room: she had not 
meant to deal him such a blow. 

He had been ever kind and thoughtful for 
her; she thought him in her heart as knightly 
as his uncle, more so. ‘George is incapable 
of such selfishness as Mr. Thurston’s,”” she 
said to herself. ‘He loves more, and yet he 
will never come here again now that he knows 
it is wrong. Mr. Thurston will come as he 
chooses and murmur to mother, and chaff me, 
and listen to my music, and give the children 
presents.” And so thinking she closed the 
piano and walked to the door. 

Mr. Thurston said a word or two almost in 
a whisper to her mother, and then to her: 
“Don’t go, Kate, I have something to say to 
you.”’ 

Kate returned and stood before him, look- 
ing her most defiant. 

Mrs. Parkman made a rustling noise as if 
she were preparing to leave the room, when 
Kate said in a voice of command— 

“I had rather not be left alone with Mr. 
Thurston.” 

“I’m sure, my dear, you can’t object to my 
going.” 

“I had rather not be left alone with Mr, 
Thurston,”’ she repeated, so fiercely that Mr. 
Thurston smiled. 

“Are you afraid to hear what I have to say 
to you ?”’ he asked. ‘Perhaps it is a new 
experience.”’ 

‘‘What have you to say to me, Mr. Thurs- 
ton?”’ she said, looking at him very coldly. 

“Do, Kate, dear, if you only knew what it 
was, you'd prefer—indeed I really must 
not—”’ 

“I really must insist upon your staying in 
this room until Mr. Thurston leaves it.” 

‘*Your mother wishes to save you the em- 
barrassment of listening to my suit, Kate; 
but I am not a young man and I am old-fash- 
ioned. I have asked her consent. I would 
You have known me all 
your life.” 

He looked down at her so kindly as he 
spoke that she did not feel insulted; it was a 
cruel fate, she thought, but her lot in life had 
never been happy; perhaps he had some good 
reason for doing this. 

‘May I ask you, Mr. Thurston,’’ she said, 
‘why you do not make this proposal to my 
mother ?” 

Mrs. Parkman hid her face in her hands, 

“She doesn’t know, Richard—about her 
father—if your father—”’ she sobbed. 

“Your mother is not convinced that your 
father is dead. There is no certainty, you 
know.” 

‘‘We know that he was shipwrecked ten 
years ago; we know that he was not saved 
with the men in the boat who did come back, 
and—”’ 

“Don’t talk about it, Kate, I could never 
do it, never; there might come a time,—but 
no, there never could come a time, and you 
could be so happy.” 

“I suppose you mean that it will be great 
happiness to me to accept Mr. Thurston ?*’ 

“Yes, my dear, if you’d only think so, I 
could die happy then, and the children 
could—” F 

‘‘Live happy, I suppose,”’ suggested Kate. 

“‘That’s it. We could all be so happy to- 
gether, and you could not feel then as you do 
now about poverty, because you would be 
rich and need never teach music.”’ 

“You give me, then, to Mr. Thurston, 
mother,” said Kate. ‘*Do you accept me, 
Mr. Thurston ?” 

‘*T have asked you to be my wife,” he said. 

“I thank you; I thought, a few hours ago, 
that I could do anything to escape the daily 
struggle; but I can’t. You will pardon me. 
Good-night.”’ 

In her own room she sat down and wrote to 
George, who seemed all that she had to care 
for her in the world. The temptation to write 
him a love letter was very strong. If he were 
going away it might not be so wrong. They 
were so young and willing to work, why 
should they not have a sweet future to 
look forward to? George would be the hap- 
piest of men if she gave him but the faintest 
hope, something to live for during the long 
separation. 

But the unwritten love-letter made the 
written note stern and cold. 


“Dear Georce—Your uncle did ask me to 
be his wife, and I found I could not. He did 
not make me angry enough. I am going to 
work harder than ever. There must be no 
more humbug practicings. Don’t come tosee 
us except to say good-bye, if you do soon go 
to the House in Japan. 

‘‘Remember me always as your friend, 


**KaTe PARKMAN.” 


As she finished her note to George she 
heard Mr. Thurston going; he called her at 
the foot of the staircase and she went downto 
him. 

“Good-night, my child, I am sorry to have 
offended you,’”’ he said. “Your mother is 
much troubled. Will you go to her now and 
comfort her if you can ?” 4 
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He held out his hand as she tried to pass 
him without a word. 

His gentleness made her pause for a mo- 
ment. 

‘‘We will understand one another in time, 
Kate,” he said, “‘at least, don’t make me feel 
that I add to your cares. What canI do for 
you ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Thurston, ‘there are worse 
skeletons than poverty.’” She had tried to 
answer gaily, but her voice died away and 
there were large tears in her weary eyes. 

He said again, ‘‘Good-night, my child,” 
with such infinite tenderness that his words 
were a blessing and a balm, but she hardened 
her heart and went back to her room. 

“J will not go to mother just because he 
asked it,”’ she thought. ‘I would not know 
how to comfort her.’’ But often in the night 
she woke to remember that Mr. Thurston had 
thought of her, and seemed sorry for her; 
and that he had asked her in vain to do 
something for him. She wished she had gone 
back into the drawing-room just to see wheth- 
er her mother looked ill; why should she ? 
She would try to talk it all over tomorrow. 
What a long night it was, how kind Mr. 
Thurston was, how strangely George behaved; 
and so she fell asleep. Very early in the 
morning, before light, little Jane came to her 
room and touched her gently. 

‘‘Kate,” she said, ‘‘I don’t know what is 
the matter with mother.” 

Kate sprang up and looked at her little sis- 
ter; her heart seemed to stop as she tried to 
read the frightened face of the child. 

‘Ig she dead, Jane? ‘Tell me the worst 
now.” 

“I think she’s very ill; she told me to come 
for you, and she looks so queer.” 

“She can speak, then!” cried Kate. 

What a relief it was that her mother had 
sent for her. All her strength returned; she 
was with her in a moment, calm and sensible. 

‘*Kate,”’ said Mrs. Parkman, ‘“‘this is paral- 
ysis, I fear. I was very dizzy last night 
when I went to bed, and I can’t move my left 
hand; it is very numb.” 

Kate put her arms around her and lifted her 
up in bed. “It’s nothing te be alarmed 
about,” she said in a very steady voice, “now 
try to put your hand to your head; let me 
give it a good rubbing first.” 

“You're always so cool and quiet, Kate, 
when there is anything really the matter; 
don’t cry, Janey dear, sister Kate is making 
me feel better already.”’ 

‘“‘Can’t I take a candle and wake up James, 
and send him for the doctor, Kate? I won’t 
be a minute.” 

‘“‘Why, yes, that’s the very thing to do, and 
ask Maria to make up this fire, so that the 
room will be warm and comfortable when the 
doctor comes. Better, mother ?”’ 

“I really believe I am. I wish I had sent 
for you sooner. At first I was afraid I 
couldn’t speak, and then I was afraid of 
another stroke. Call James, Janey. Kate,’’ 
she whispered, when the child was out of the 
room, ‘‘you will take my place if I should be 
a cripple, and don’t think Richard Thurston 
ought to marry me—that’s over long ago; 
and be very kind to him, for he’s the best 
man that ever breathed; say you'll try to take 
my place and be a mother to the children.” 

‘I'll do my best, mother,” said Kate, in a 
choked voice; ‘no one can ever take your 
place.” 

‘*You make me so happy, Kate. I shall 
soon be well now; tell Janey I am going to 
sleep, and that I feel a great deal better, poor 
little child.’’ 

Kate found it hard to comfort little Jane, 
when her own agony was so great. She had 
had little experience as a nurse. It seemed 
unnatural to her that her mother should fall 
asleep so quietly, looking as if she had no 
care in the world. 

Perhaps she would never wake again! 

Perhaps she would only wake to bless them 
all and say good-bye, and she would never 
have a chance to tell her anything to make 
her last hours happy. 

The thought seemed to be unbearable! 


She saw James come in and look at his 
mother before he went for the doctor, she 
watched the servant make the fire, she knew 
that little Jane was dressing the children, 
that the boys had come down stairs and had 
been quieted by the words *‘your mother is 
very ill:’? she knew that she could not sit 
and stare at her mother forever: at last she 
heard the doctor’s voice and ran to her room. 

Her hands shook so violently that she could 
hardly put on her clothes; she cried a little 
when Jane came in and helped her, and said: 
“The doctor wants to see you, sister Kate.” 

“TI believe you are an angel-child, Janey,” 
she said, and kissed her as she left the room. 

“Mother must be dying,” thought little 
Jane, with a great ache in her heart. 

Mr. Thurston and George came while Kate 
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brought them. It was a great relief to see | 
Mr. Thurston come in. He took the doctor | 
aside and talked a long time to him; and | 
Kate went to her mother. The doctor had | 
Siven her many directions: it was real happi- | 
ness to do something intelligently. Mrs. 
Parkman was cheerful, only the stricken arm 
and pale face told the tale. 


all she was to suffer no mental agitation. 
The doctor would come again in the evening. 

The doctor came that evening and many 
evenings and many mornings during the long 
winter months; and still Kate had to take her 
mother’s place. In the spring Mrs. Parkman 
was able to sit up the greater part of the day; 
but she was very weak, and the house was 
still silent and sad. . 

George had gone to Japan, Mr. Thurston 
came but rarely in the evening, Kate had re- 
sumed her music lessons and had a fine class. 
James was getting on well, too, and helping 
to hold up the old house. Little Jane was 
always the angel. But the wolf was still at 
the door. These young people had long and 
serious debates to keep their mother from 
knowing how poor they were. Little Jane 
was admitted to a seat in the family council, 
and she proposed the wisest expedients; but 
there was the pitiless pile of bills ever in- 
creasing! Kate had been gloomily overlook- 
ing them one evening, and doing sums until 
her brain was addled. 


“Iam going to throw them in the fire, 
James,’’ she said, desperately; ‘I can’t bear 
them in my sight any longer.” 

“It isn’t James, it is Richard,’’ said a voice 
behind hér. 

‘All the better, mother will be so glad to 
see you; she is almost herself again.” 

Mr. Thurston sat down to the table with 
Kate, and took up her pile of bills, aud her 
paper covered with the wretched little sums. 

“Iam delighted to hear the old impatient 
tone,”’ he said. ‘‘Are these what you can’t 
stand ?”” 

“Yes, ‘the butcher and baker and candle- 
stickmaker;’ I’m tired of their society,” 
she answered. 

‘‘And you are trying to fight them all sin- 
gle-handed ?” 

“Gracious! no—very much helped. by 
James, and really we have managed wonder- 
fully.” 

**You have fought a good fight this winter.”’ 

“Mr, Thurston, I have been wanting to tell 
you ever since mother’s illness that I know 
how wicked I was.” 

‘Don’t look repentant, child. I have to 
ask a favor. You would do almost anything 
tomake your mother well again, would’nt 
you?” 

‘‘Almost anything, I believe,’’ she said. 

“Would you pack up your clothes, and 
hers, and go off to my lodge in the country 
with me, and leave the scholars and leave the 
house and children to blessed Jane and James, 
and be my child for a few months and help me 
take care of your mother? Do say you will 
help me!”’ 

Kate put her hands over her face to con 
ceal her tears. The fight had been to no pur- 
pose then: she could not conquer alone. Her 
mother was to be lifted out of this slough of 
weariness and want by some one else. The 
magic touch of wealth! Justatouch! And 
she had dug and delved and striven in vain. 

“Jane might go with you and mother!’’ 
she said, taking down her hands. 

‘Jane might go, I know,”’ said Mr. Thurs- 
ton. 

*She’s more helpful than I am, and s6 sen- 
sible.” 

‘*And she would go without a word,” said 
Mr. Thurston; ‘*but—”’ 

‘*And I could go on with my scholars then.” 

“And we could come back and find you 
dead,”’ he said. ‘*Do you. want to die and go 
to another country before you have seen any- 
thing pleasant here? Do you want to flit 
away and leave little Jane with your burden 
to take up? Or do you want to be good ?” 

‘*T don’t want to be good until I have to.” 

Mr. Thurston laughed. ‘I don’t doubt it, 
Kate,” he said. ‘Don’t think I feel like a 
conqueror; keep your sword; have your lit- 
tle rebellions as often as you choose, but 
help me this time for your mother’s sake. 
Will you?” 

He took her thin, blue-pale hands in his, 
and waited for her answer. 

She threw back her head and said bravely, 
‘J will,” and left the room to bring her moth- 
er in. 

James, Kate, and little Jane held a more 
serious council in private. They made lofty 
terms of capitulation, and James used ob- 
scure phrases which he said meant business 
transactions. 

Just as they had appointed James to thank 
Mr. Thurston, and to explain to him how 
they proposed to manage while Kate was 
away, he came in upon them and kissed little 
Jane, and shook hands with James, and said 
he was so rejoiced that their mother and 
Kate and he were going off to leave them 
to take care of themselves, and were not 
coming back till Mrs. Parkman was well and 
Kate weighed two hundred pounds! 

‘Is Kate ill?” said James, as if he had 
never thought of that before. 

* “Yes, my boy,’’ said Mr. Thurston, ‘‘the 
doctor says if she is not taken out of this, he 
will not answer for the consequences; that’s 
the reason I wish to go tomorrow, or the 
next day at the furthest.”’ 

‘I could pack them up tonight,” said prac- 
tical little Jane. 

“You most blessed of children! I believe 
you could and would,” said Mr. Thurston, 


She was to be kept perfectly quiet; above | kissing her again as he left them. 





**You didn’t say anything to him, James!” 

“No, I am on his side if you are ill. I 
think you might have told me before.” 

“Tam not ill, only tired.” she answered; 
and went to her room to realize that she had 
given up—surrendered unconditionally. 

It frightened them all, the next day, to see 
her lie on the bed and watch them pack, and 
write notes to her patrons, without one word 
of remonstrance: she even listened to the 
doctor’s orders, and finally allowed James to 
carry her to the carriage. She looked so 
happy and placid top! It was asad puzzle! 

Mr. Thurston ran back a minute to comfort 
little Jane, who was crying. 

“This is just the finest thing in the world,” 
he said; ‘‘she’ll not be ill now that she has 
given up.” 

“She looks like a stained-glass angel,” 
said Jane; “so white, and her hair sored. I 
can’t bear it.” 

“Til tell her,” said Mr. Thurston, ‘‘and 
I'll write to you what she says; good bye 
again, Janey.” 

*“‘He’s just the dearest old fellow in the 
world,” said James; ‘he’s thought of every- 
thing for. us all.” 

“If they only come back well,” said little 
Jane; “‘but I’m afraid: and it’s so dreadful 
not to know what they are doing all the time, 
and how they are, and what they want.” 

*“‘Would you like to have a magic mirror?” 

“No, I'd be afraid of that, too. I’m afraid 
of everything since mother has been ill.” 

“If we only had George here now in the 
evening, to come in and talk about them,” 
said James. 

‘*Yes, that would be the best thing, because 
he seems to care as much as we do.” 

‘‘He’s in love with Kate, so he cares more,” 
said James, in a tone of experience. 

Jane had her private opinion, that no one 
loved more, or could be more anxious than 
she was; certainly George could not have 
been happier than she, when her first letter 
came‘from Mr. Thurston. It was written on 
the night they arrived at his lodge. He 
gave the best news of their journey, and said 
Kate would write herself in a few days, and 
that her mother would keep a journal for her. 

“Which is better than a magic mirror,” 
said James.—Scribner’s Monthly. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


HUMOROUS. — 


A circuit court—The longest way home from 
singing school. 

A Philadelphia woman swore that her hus- 
band’s conduct was enough to ‘irrigate an an- 
gel ” ~ 

A woman in Raleigh insanely believed that 
she was a juryman in the Beecher trial, and 
went right off and hanged herself. 

Mr. Greeley predicted the failure of the 77ri- 
bune, but no one expected it would come to its 
bier so soon after the good man’s death. 

An Irishman just landed was asked what 
party he belonged to. ‘‘Party, is it?’’ he said. 
‘*T suppose you’ve got a government? Thin 
I'm agin it.” 

“IT think I have seen you before, sir. Are 
you not Owen Smith?” ‘O, yes, I’m owin’ 
Smith, and owin’ Jones, and owin’ Brown, 
and owin’ everybody.”’ 

‘*Now, then, children,’ said a parish school- 
mistress showing her children off on examina- 
tion day, ‘‘wholovesallmen?’’ You, missus,” 
was the unexpected reply. 

The last obituary poem from the Philadel- 
phia Ledger has this touching stanza: 

‘‘Amanda Jones has gone to rest; 

She laid her head on Abraham’s breast; 
To tell the truth, and not to sham, 

It’s awful rough on Abraham.” 

‘That ar’ patch of ground’s mem’rible,” said 
an Omaha man, pointing to a grave all by it- 
self outside the town. “I reckin you'll know 
that, stranger, when you see it ag’in. The 
ocypant of that was the fust man Horrus Gree- 
ley ever told to git west—likewise he was hung 
for stealin’ a mewl.” 

Archbishop Whately could say sharp things 
when he had a mind to, which was quite often. 
‘Pray, sir,” he said to a loquacious prebend- 
ary, who had made himself active in talking 
at his expense when his back was turned, 
‘*Pray, sir, why are you like the bell of our 
own church steeple?”’ ‘‘Because,” replied the 
other, ‘I am always ready to sound the alarm 
when the churchis in danger.” “By no 
means,” replied the Archbishop, “‘it is because 
you have an empty head and a long tongue.’ 

She said she’d take a dozen of eggs, but 
while the grocer was counting them out she 
asked the price. He told her and she shrieked: 
‘Seventeen cents?” ‘Why, that’s outra- 
geous!” ‘Well, it’s hard times, and every- 
thing is up.” She sat down on a sugar barrel, 
sighed several times, and asked if eggs were 
likely to be lower or higher. ‘‘I don’t claim 
to be a prophet,’’ be replied, as he twisted a 
piece of paper into the shape of a funnel, 
‘*but I dare say that they’ll be down to sixteen 
and one-half cents in less than a week, and 
perhaps luwer. Trade which is naturally de- 
pressed during July and August, is looking up 
a little. Our exports of gold are now equaled 
by our imports. The calling in of bonds puts 
more ready money afloat, and capitalists are 
much more hopeful this week than last. The 
crops are about ready to move; navigation 
prospects are brighter, and public confidence 
in financial measures is rapidly returning. 
One thing moves around another, you see, and 
though, as I said before, I am not a financier, 
and my predictions are not entitled to any 
great weight, it seems clear to me that eggs 
have got to come down. A great current of 
eggs is setting toward this point from a dozen 
different directions. and even if the calling in 
of bonds and the sale of surplus gold don’t 
produce lower prices, I can not see why fig- 
ures should go up.” She reached into the pic- 
kle barrel, nipped a cucumber, and went away 
wondering why her husband never knew any- 
thing. 
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“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Uleerations. Hemorrhage 
’ from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
POND S Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions. 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Tes. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 














POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
a, and everybody who has ever 
used it. 

Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if n st found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
— business have never losta dollar. We pay the 

nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is nowcertain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
ta Collections throughout the West a specialty. 
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TO SUMMER EXCURSIONISTS. 
g INTERNATIONAL 


<b 
0 1 My % STEAMSHIP CO,’S LINE OF 
| AEDS tv] WN STEAMERS to Eastern Maine, 
ae Peaies ate New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, ete., etc. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CLtY GF PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M, and Portland at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers by connecting lines to Calais, Me., St. An- 
drews, Fredericton and Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis. Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summer-ide and Charlottetown, P. E. L., 
and Hawkesbury, C. B. The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigorating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. for circular, 
with map of the route, and any information, apply to 


Ww. it. KILBY, Agent, 


End of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
33—8t 








An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boxton, 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 897 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


A SKILLFUL Puysic1An.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr, SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor’s skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
di » and ially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman. 





In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 14—13teow 

| 4 . le: 
B5 to B2O pree*etivsow & Con Portland, Me, 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address, 

Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
29—9 | ccc 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259 to 265 Boylston Street. 
The Forty-Eighth Year begins September 13. 


The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPAR- 
ATORY and UPPER DEPARTMENTS and arrange- 
ments for SPECIAL PUPILS, all of which are open to 
pupils of both sexes The course of instruction pre- 
pares for Business, College, the Scientific School, or 
the position of a teacher. Several of the female 
ee of the school have entered the Boston 

Jniversity, one has recently graduated at Cornell 
and other- are teaching successfully. 

The new school house is in an open and healthy 
situation in the midst of the most refining influences, 
with every appliance for the comfort an« health of 
the pupils. A year’s trial nas shown it to be perfect- 
ly warmed and ventilated, and in every way fitted 
for its purpose. 

The principals may be consulted at the School- 
house on Wednesday» in August from 9 to 2 o’clock. 
Catalogues, containining terms and further particu- 
lars may be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., 
283 Washington Street, Thomas Groom & Co., 
State Street, at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
an mail, CUSHINGS & LADD, 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D. 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. p.,} Physicians. 


This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains, 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular, 

26—tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instraction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
practical demenstrations, eg Winter Quizzes are 
free to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila, 
29—26t 


s 1 9) adayathome. Agents wanted. Outfitand 
terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
37—ly 


$5 t $20 per day. Agents wanted, Al 
0 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. We of- 
fer employmert that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. ¥ull partioulans, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or businesseal «ewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 


iy 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
——. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 




















‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 





The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


em No, 28 BEEKMAN Sr., New YORK. 
UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
Family Favorite 


1 SEWING 
MACHINE ! 





Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because fi is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining lt. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, und is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


EALTH LIFT. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minates once a Day. 








Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians, 
Call and investigate; or send for full partioulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 74th St., New "ork, 
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A GLIMPSE OF CALIFURNIA. 


In San Francisco we visited the Club Rooms 
of the ‘Pioneer Fathers,’’ which, in their ap- 
pointments, are every way complete. There 
are spacious,elegantly furnished parlors; there 
is a large and well-selected library; there are 
amusement rooms, and the walls are adorned 
with portraits, in oil, of prominent members, 
among them Mr. Lick, who has so munificent- 
ly endowed the Pioneer society. 

No one entering the State later than 1870 is 
entitled to membership. We did not need to 
be told that the pioneer mothers are not mem- 
bers of the society, or frequenters of the 
club-rooms. There is a moral atmosphere, 
never to be mistaken, when men congregate 
alone. There is not a phase of hardship, nor 
of endurance, nor of bravery, connected with 
the incoming of the pioneers into the Western 
wilds, that women did not nobly share with 
men. AndIam so blind as to see no good 
reason why they should not now partake of 
the glory, which gathers about those days that 
tried the metal, of which men and women 
were made. 

When we reached the Yosemite Valley, they 
had just been celebrating the completion of a 
stage-route from the Mariposa Grove into the 
Valley, and upon the gala banners suspended 
across the streets, were inscribed the names of 
the few men and women who had overcome 
the barriers that nature had set, seemingly, to 
defy the approach of man. One of these pio- 
neer women told me of the long months that 
she, her husband and little ones, consumed, in 
reaching the Golden Gate. 

Their coming was through Mexico, across 
uninhabitable desert plains, and every step 
was made atthe hazard of their lives, menaced 
as they were by hordes of cruel Indians. 
When sickness, and death, and privation al- 
most amounting to starvation, overtook them, 
and there was no relief at hand, then it was 
that the woman’s courage and hope, and the 
mother’s love failed not, but sustained and 
strengthened others till relief came. 

You can well imagine, dear Journat, that 
it seemed to me fitting, after listening to such 
recitals, that the names of such women should 
be linked with those of men in all improve- 
ments that crown their united efforts. 

One of the most interesting things, in con- 
nection with our charming trip through Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, has been the constant sur- 
prise of homes that have made the most deso- 
late and isolated places an oasis of comfort. 
At one stage station, far removed from town 
or neighbors, was a woman presiding like a 
veritable queen over the ranch. We had 
heard from afar of the comfort that awaited 
the dust hegrimed and weary traveler, but the 
half had not been told, for our souls as well 
as our physical natures were refreshed by the 
keen intelligence and womanly grace of our 
hostess, who claims, after many years of ab- 
sence, a loyal allegiance to her native town 
in the old Commonwealth. 

Under the shadow of a tree in the garden 
we were shown the school-room, and the quick 
intelligence of the little maiden of ten sum- 
mers, with whom we conversed upon her stud- 
ies, showed that she had been well taught by 
the only instructor she has had, her mother. 
In many places, in this new land, home resour- 
ces are all there are to develop children, and 
when you find a mother educated sufficiently 
well to meet the emergencies of an isolated 
life, no where else does she appear to better 
advantage. 

We were guests at a model home in South- 
ern California. Amid all the vicissitudes of 
pioneer life, the wife and mother had kept a 
close and intelligent hold upon the progressive 
movements of the day. I am sure, if she 
were asked to show her jewels like another 
mother, her children would be presented, for it 
is rare to find so perfect a trio, physically or 
mentally considered. 

The two daughters, aged twelve and four- 
teen, are perfectly at ease in the management 
of horses. They saddle and harness and ride 
and drive them. They are versed in the in- 
tricacies of chicken and turkey raising, and 
the beautiful flowers that surround their cot- 
tage home have been tended by them. When 
asked to play, one entertained us, without 
prelude of apology, with classical piano mu- 
sic, played in a style that bespoke talent, while 
the other one touched the violin with spirit 
and understanding. All of their instruction, 
except in music, has been given them by their 

mother, and I was glad to hear her say that 
toward whatever paths the talents of her 
children lead, she will cheerfully guide them 
to walk therein. Iam sure there will be ear- 
nest work for such free spirits to do. 

We found women actively occupied in many 
directions. At one place we were refreshed, 
after a warm, dusty pilgrimage, with baths 
under the management of a woman, and, with- 
out exception, they were the most complete in 
their arrangement of any ever taken by us 
any where. 

In San Francisco we visited a very success- 
ful engraving firm presided over by two wo- 
men, one as skillful a designer as the other an 
engraver. Of public schools visited in San 
Francisco, one, a graded school for boys and 

girls, of over 500 scholars, is under the direc- 
tion of a lady principal, who has held this po- 
sition most acceptably over five years; all of 
her assistants are women, and the universal 


good order that prevailedin every department 
showed them to be fully competent to perform 
the work assigned them. 

The same complaints are made there as else- 
where, in regard to the public school system; 
namely, a lack of co-operation between the 
school board and teachers, a hampering of the 
latter by a prescribed routine of teaching, thus 
leaving no opportunity for the exercise of 
originality in their methods of instruction. 
The same evils which are apparent in New 
England schools were observed there ; too much 
cramming, and too little exercise of thought 
among the children. : 

A recent act of the Legislature, has equal- 
ized the salaries paid to men and women 
teachers, but that has as yet failed to bring 
equal justice. It is contended that it is more 
difficult to manage boys than girls, so that the 
men principals who preside over boys’ schools, 
are paid more than women in charge of girls’ 
schools. In the face of the acknowledgement 
that boys are more amenable to discipline 
when in classes with girls, a recent superin- 
tendent of schools has assigned boys and 
girls to separate buildings in the High School. 
The change was not favorably received by 
any one of the teachers with whom we con- 
versed upon the subject. 

We did not learn.that a genuine Kinder- 
garten had ever been taught in San Francisco. 
Some unsuccessful attempts approaching the 
system have been made. The desire was of- 
ten expressed that one or many might be es- 
tablished; the field is fallow and we can but 
hope that it will soon be worthily occupied. 
The classes in the University were not fully 
organized, owing to their vacation, and we re- 
gretted not being able to visit them. All re- 
ports regarding the workings of co-education 
in the University of California were, as they 
are elsewhere, favorable. But one woman, as 
yet, has had the bravery to stem the opposi- 
tion of professors and students and to enter 
the medical department. She was spoken of 
as one worthy to be a pioneer, and will doubt- 
less tone down the prejudices, and make the 
way smoother for those who succeed her. 

A very enjoyable interview was had with 
one of the noble workers in the Suffrage cause. 
She finds great hope of women’s meeting the 
responsibilities of suffrage intelligently, in 
the instruction that they are now receiving as 
officers and members of the Grange. 

Our worthy friend of the Club, who has so 
recently left us fora home in the West, had 
about decided to pitch her tent in San José, 
where one woman M. D. has already a golden 
practice, and she is so generous as to say that 
there is ample room for yet another. With 
well earned honors in the cause of dress re- 
form, it isto be hoped that our co-laborer will 
inoculate her patients (and may they number 
a host) with the true spirit of dress reform, 
nowhere more needed than in California. On 
desert plains, and in mountain fastnesses, as 
well as in city marts, we saw women alike fet- 
tered by trailing garments, and by all else that 
deprives them of bodily freedom. Much as 
we deplored the low estate in which our hea- 
then sisters are heldin San Francisco,we could 
but congratulate them upon their freedom 
from the bonds of civilized dress. 

A public fountain, presented to San Fran- 
cisco by ‘Lotta,’ occupies a very prominent 
place on the corner of two busy thoroughfares 
on Market and Kearney Streets, nearly oppo- 
site the Palace Hotel. There is a drinking 
basin on each face of the fluted granite col- 
umn, which, inclusive of base, is twenty-four 
feet high. Each basin is surmounted by a 
griffin’s head, and from their open mouths the 
water flows to the response of pressure upon 
a bronze knob. Bronze medallions on three 
sides of the column have figures illustrative of 
Mining,Commerce, and Agriculture, while the 
fourth bears the inscription, 

‘*Presented to San Francisco by Lotta.” 
The cost of the fountain is between $8000 
and $9000. There is no doubt but many a 
wayfarer will quench his thirst here, who 
would otherwise be led into one of the many 
enticing saloons. A veteran Californian said 
to me: ‘Many a man has been induced 
to drink whisky, who would have drank 
water, couldit have been procured without 
asking forit ata bar.’’ It is only a few years 
since Lotta was a waif, singing in bar rooms. 
This deed of generosity will endear her still 
more to the Californians. It is to be hoped 
that her good example will be followed by all 
women, and that each, according to the meas- 
ure of her influerce, will use it to stay the 
temptation that leads to intoxication and to 
ruin. Mary J. Sarrorp-Biake. 





HOW GOV. TILDEN WAS ELECTED. 


‘“‘Burleigh,”’ the New York correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, says that ‘‘Gov. Tilden 
has great presidential aspirations and proposes 
to renew the same tactics that served him so 
wellin the State canvass. Mr. Tilden is smart, 
but he never had much personal dignity. His 
common name among the boys is ‘‘Sammy.” 
When his nomination was made his defeat 
seemed certain. The re-election of Gov. Dix 
wasasure thing. The night before election 
Gov. Dix was the guest of a friend up the 
river. He spoke of his election as beyond a 
doubt, and so he would have been elected if 
Mr. Tilden had not been uncommonly smart; 
and this was the way he worked. He had 





| thousands of his likenesses struck off, and 
sent them everywhere, not only to the bar 
rooms, taverns and stores, but they were sent 
by hundreds to the families in the interior and 
mailed to mechanics and workmen all over 
the State. He then wrote a letter asking 
men to vote for him, for the reason that he 
was in the Ring fight. This letter was litho- 
graphed and sent out, directed to the common 
people, in numbers of thousands and tens of 
thousands. Men who never heard of Samuel 
J. Tilden were surprised to receive an ele- 
gant letter from an eminent candidate asking 
them fora vote. All over the State, in log 
cabins, in factories, on the lakes, in the mines, 
coal regions and on the towpath of canals, wo- 
men were shouting to each other, ‘‘Just look 
here, our John has got a real letter from Gov. 
Tilden.”” So the Governor won. Whether 
that can be played as a game more than once 
is a question.”’ 


_ ———_ _-- 


GOVERNOR BAGLEY GIVES AWAY A BRIDE. 


While Governor Bagley of Michigan was 
on his northern trip, he participated in a little 
affair, which will be worth to him several 
votes if he lives and continues in the political 
field for a little over a score of years longer. 
The Governor and party, in the course of their 
journeyings hither and thither at various 
times, one night found themselves sea-bound 
in the little town of Brownstown, on the shores 
of Traverse Bay. 

While there, the Governor’s attention was 
called at the supper table to one of the table 
waiters, a neat, lively appearing girl, whom 
his Excellency was informed was about to be 
married. Learning this fact, the Governor, 
John Brown, and others of the young men 
present, made up their minds to have the cere- 
mony come off at once—that night—and the 
blushing maiden and her partner consenting, 
a purse was made up and presented to the fair 
one. 

A Unitarian minister, one of the excursion 
party, riveted the matrimonial chains in, due 
ecclesiastical form, the Governor gave away 
and kissed the bride, and then music was called 
for, and all adjourned to the main hall for an 
old fashioned country dance, which lasted 
until morning. The minister aforesaid, being 
paid out of the purse contributed by the Gov- 
ernor and party, feels unusually jubilant over 
the whole affair, and is desirous to try another 
tour.—Grand Traverse Eagle. 





PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 
Epitors Journat.—I send you some notes 
of a trip through Central New York made 
partly for pleasure and partly for the purpose 
of speaking in behalf of Woman Suffrage. 
Ever since I was at Hartford, when the claim 
of women to Presidential Suffrage was so 
ably urged in Connecticut, I have felt that 
this was pre-eminently the point to make in 
our coming winter campaign. If we could 
but enlist energetic women in this cause, in a 
dozen different States, we might effect at least 
a very large amount of agitation. 

My first visit was made to Mrs. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage, who has a pleasant home at 
Fayetteville, near Syracuse. While with 
her, we arranged for an active canvass of the 
State, and propose between the first of No- 
vember, when the elections are held, and the 
time of the assembling of the Legislature, to 
have every Senator and member of Assembly 
written to, or, still better, waited upon by some 
person actively interested in our cause, thus 
calling the attention of every member to this 
especial point of Presidential Suffrage for 
women. 

Of course we held a meeting in Fayette- 
ville. The evening was a fine one and the 
hall crowded, Mrs. Gage spoke ably in ex- 
planation of the power of the Legislature to 
give women the ability to vote for our chief 
magistrate, while my remarks were on the 
general question of Woman Suffrage. 

From Fayetteville I went to Canastota, 
where I was the guest of Mrs. Helen M. Jar- 
vis, a most earnest advocate of our cause. 
There Mrs. Gage joined me, and we held anoth- 
er good meeting, and, we hope, did some good 
work. From there I journeyed down to the 
shores of Cayuga Lake, where I spoke twice 
at Sherwood and once at Union Springs. I 
met everywhere the greatest courtesy and in- 
terest in my work and found at all points a 
most gratifying growth in public sentiment in 
favor of our reform. 

At Sherwood I had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Emily Howland, a lady of culture, posi- 
tion and wealth, whose long labors in the An- 
ti-slavery cause, and, recently, in the model 
school and farm, which she has established in 
Virginia for the instruction and assistance of 
the freed people, must have brought her to the 
knowledge of many of your readers. She 
was much interested in this point of Presi- 
dential Suffrage, and has promised her yalua- 
ble aid in the campaign. 

I have returned home only for a brief rest, 
as I intend to speak at as many points as pos- 
sible between now and November 1. My 
more convenient field is, of course, the coun- 
ties nearthecity. ‘‘The harvest truly is ready, 
but the laborers are few,” and each one must 
work ‘‘double tides” to accomplish anything 
in this great State of New York. 

Among the incidents of my journey worth 
noting, I would mention that I met an Epis- 





copal clergyman who, without knowing who 
I was, avowed himself to have been for some 
time an earnest advocate of Woman Suffrage. 
He told me that it was in fact rather one of 
his hobbies and that he often urged the jus- 
tice of our claim on his brethren, many of 
whom were growing to think with him. 

I found much interest in the Woman’s Con- 
gress, in Syracuse and vicinity. I trust it will 
be a grand and successful affair. I must add 
that I hope the women there assembled will 
devote their time to the discussion of the real- 
ly great questions of the hour, and that dress 
reform will not have too much prominence. 
The question is, of course, a somewhat impor- 
tant one, but to make that the great subject 
of debate, seems to me as undignified as it 
would be for a body of men assembled in Con- 
gress to devote their time to a discussion of 
the relative merits of the Roman toga and 
the modern frock coat. 

In conclusion, I would ask the co-operation 
of any women in this State, whose names and 
addresses are unknown to me. _ I will endeav- 
or to secure for them a speaker who will agi- 
tate this question in their community, or at 
least to send them pamphlets which shall give 
them the arguments. 

Litvizg Devereux BLAKE. 

106 East 55th St., New York City. .° 





THE SECRET OF THE SOCIAL QUEENS. 


I have often wondered at the singular influ- 
ence possessed by some women; and I have al- 
ways found that they were women who look- 
ed up to themselves,—not necessarily brilliant 
persons, not necessarily witty, but original 
(of course a person is original who takes 
great pains to form his or her convictions) ; 
and then, as most women are very sympathetic, 
this combination of originality and sympa- 
thy makes them the most charming compan- 
ions—moré charming, of course, than men of 
the like self-respecting nature, because such 
men may not be sympathetic, whereas the 
women are nearly sure to be so. You may 
depend upon it that Cleopatra not only sym- 
pathized with Antony, but had ideas and 
views of her own which greatly interested 
and attracted him. And so with the great la- 
dies in France who ruled certain sections of 
society. You may take it for granted that 
they were women who looked up to them- 
selves. We have had fewer of such women 
in England, that is, ostensibly; but you will 
find that in most circles, even in remote coun- 
try places, there are women of the kind I 
mean, who have immense power in the form 
of influence.—‘‘Social Pressure,” by Sir Ar- 
thur Helps. 


“COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 


A New York pictorial publishes an illustra- 
tion of ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,”’ and blunders 
into what we presume is the popular miscon- 
ception of the ditty, giving a laddie and las- 
sie meeting and kissing in a field of grain. 
The lines 





“Tf a laddie meet a lassie 
Comin’ thro’ the rye,”’ 


and especially the other couplet: 


A’ the lads they smile on me 
When comin’ thro’ the rye,” 


seem to imply that traversing the rye was an 
habitual or common thing, but what in the 
name of the Royal Agricultural Society could 
be the object in tramping down a crop of grain 
in that style? Thesong perhaps suggests a 
harvest scene, where both sexes, as is the cus- 
tom in Great Britain, are at work reaping, and 
where they would come and go through the 
field indeed, but not through the rye itself, so 
as to meet and kiss init. The truth is therye 
in this case is no more grain than Rye Beach 
is, it being the name of a small, shallow stream 
near Ayr, in Scotland, which, having neither 
bridge nor ferry, was forded by people going 
to and from the market, custom allowing a 
lad to steal a kiss from any lass of his ac- 
quaintance whom he met midstream. Our con- 
temporary will see that this is the true explana- 
tion, if he will refer to Burns’ original ballad, 
in which the first verse refers to the lass wetting 
her clothes in the stream. 


“Jennie is a’ wat, puir bodie; 
Jenny's seldom dry; 
She drag’ It a’ her petticoatie, 
Comin’ thro’ the rye.”’ 
— Newburyport Herald. 
/ 


—_———_— ied 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, met at Wilksbarre a few days 
ago, and was attended by several hundred of 
the most intelligent educators of that State. 
For a thorough discussion of the important 
subject of physical education, the Association 
was indebted to a Philadelphia teacher, a wo- 
man, Miss Lelia E. Patridge. The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin says: — 


Physical education has had so little notice 
in the schools of the interior, that it was not 
placed on the programme as a topic worth 
discussing. But, fortunately for a very im- 
portant educational cause, it was brought for- 
ward by Miss Lelia E. Patridge, the late 
teacher of Elocution and Physical Exercises 
in the Girls’ Normal School of Philadelphia, 
and so earnestly and intelligently advocated, 
that the Association woke up to a realization 
of the subject, and evinced a degree of interest 
in it which expresses itself in a forcible call 
upon tie Legislature to provide for the intro- 
duction of physical education into the schools 
of the State, and will doubtless exert a large 
influence upon the minds of the members of 





the Association generally. This is a very 
good pieee of summer work for one spirited 





little woman to accomplish, and Philadelphia 
may congratulate herself on having sent from 
the First School District such an able and use- 
ful missionary of advanced educational ideas to 
this gathering of the teachers of the interior, 
To impress upon those who have charge of the 
great common-school system of Pennsylvania 
that education is not machine-cramming, and 
that the mental nature can have no proper 
soeengment unless the physical nature is 
trained in harmony with it, is to promote two 
of the best practical ideas that can possibly 
enter into school work. And while many 
others contributed wise and useful thought 
and suggestion to the hundreds of teachers 
assembled at Wilkesbarre, none did more in 
behalf of the cause of popular education than 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge of Philadelphia, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The valuable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch oa 
‘Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” is for sale 
at the office of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, No. 3 Tre 
mont Place, Boston. Will be sent, postpaid, to any 
postoflice in the United States on receipt of twen 
venta. bear 








One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow. \itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elaewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the Woman's 
JOUBNAL, and can be obtained at our office, tf 











Important to Ladies.—Mra. H. 8. Hutchin-. 
aon, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail of all Hygienic garments, 
&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee, 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved, Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875." 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in ey- 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 





ployment. for particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs, H. 8. HurcHINSON, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
York City. 37—13t 








BOSTCN “DRESS REFORM COMMIT- 
TEE” ROOMS ! ! 


4 Hamilton Place, 
(Opp. Park St. Church.) 

Ladiew and Children’s Undergarments 
made toOrder, upon Hygienic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing tho 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee” War- 
ranted, 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. Address, 
with stamp, H. L. LANG, 

38—12t 





The unprecedented sale of the Kue 
reka Machine Twist is account- 
ed for from the fact that those whe 
use it once will use no other. 








MRS. H.4B. O'LEARY, M. D., 


will deliver Two Lectures for Ladies in Tr mont 
Temple, Monday, Sept. 20th, at 3 Pp. M., and Tuesday 
2ist, on DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN, the PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN, and 
the CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
Illustrated with a very extensive Cabinet of Rare 
and Curious Models, Specimens, and’ Paintings, col- 
lected expressly for this purpose while in Europe, 
and regardless of expense. It includes everything 
requisite to make the subject clear and interesting to 
aremarkable degree. Admission twenty-five cents. 
Consultations daily, except Sundays and Mondays, 
from 10 to 1, at 75 Chester Square, whe:e she is now 
permanently settled. 3B— 


MARSTON HOUSE, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Rrattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


<i” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers with clean 
well rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading America Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 
PosTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 


Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty ox gnore, only $1, postage paid. —- 
° y 


THE TRIBUNE, N. Y 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at Taw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust 
ed to him. 26—ly 








MADAME SECOR, M.D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. mM. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 

atuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


i 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office=--17 Hanson Street 
4 few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
&#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of al) Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 BP. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 
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